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GociaL SCIENCE CONGRESS, Huddersfield. 
OCTOBER 3 to 10. 
President—Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.C.S.1. C.LE. D.C.L. LL.D. 
Presidents of Departments. 
1. JURISPRUDENCE—William Barber, Esq., M.A. Q.C. 
2. EDUCATION—Francis Sharp Powell, Esq., M.A. 
3. HEALTH—T. Pridgin Teale, Esq , M.A. F.R.C 8. 
4. ECONOMY—J. E. Thorold Rogers, Esq., M.A. M.P. 
5. ART—Sir Rupert A. Kettle. 


Information as to the reading 0} ——— and other particulars may be 
pad at the Offices, 1, Adam-street. Adelphi, W C.. and at the Town Hall, 
fluddersfield. J. 1. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
No. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


HAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON.—The Library and Picture Gallery of the Memorial 
Buildings are now completed. The Council will be glad to receive 
donations of Books suitable for a Dramatic Library, and particularly 
of first editions of Old and Modern Plays. Also of Pictures of Shake- 
spearean subjects and Portraits of Actors —Address C. Lownpzs, Sec. 


A® NORTH-GERMAN LADY, experienced, desires 

7 gg LESSONS in First-Class Schools aud Families; GERMAN 
and Music . Recommended by one of the first masters. —Address Frav- 
tein B., 6, Mildmay Park, N. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Married 
MEDICAL MAN, in a Aung class mixed Practice in a Western 
Suburb of London, within access of most of the leading London 











NOTICE TO ARTISTS, 


[aE WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER- 

COLOUR DRAWINGS and oe held by Messrs. Glad- 
well Brothers at the CITY of LONDON FINE-ART GALLERY, 
and 21, Gracechurch street, will be held tn NOVEMBER. Receiving 
Days, October 22nd, 23rd and 24th. Forms on application. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BON 
(comer of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN , regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 


Tae RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
cegard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

MM. BAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Por ry Ww. 








willing to RECEL vE ONE or TWO STUDENTS to reside 

e8 Pp re ceuntry air, comfortable home, 
assistance in studies, and thorough nsight into ye - i aoe oer, 
References furnished and required.—Address W. M., ‘ton Lodge, 362, 
Camden-road, N 


DED. on SATURDAY, the 18th August, at Rapid 
City, Manitoba, Canada, drowned while bathing (in spite of his 
being an Poe nae swimmer), to the inexpressinie grief of his family, 
= RK KENT, just 21 years of age, the dearly loved third son of Charles 
Kent, Esq , Barrister-at-Law, of 1, ener agen ewig Kensington, w., 
within four months of his brother’ Charlies, whose death at Brighton, 
aye 19th, ee etat 23, was referred to in the yt of 28th April, 





BRITON LIFE ASSOCIATION (Limited). 


Chief Offices, 429, Strand, W.C. 
PRIZE ESSAY ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Directors ef the Briton Life a Ga. give notice 
that they have determined to offer a PRIZE o Y GUINEAS for 
the best ESSAY on LIFE ASSURANCE ond by ADVANTAGES it 
OFFERS. The Easay is intended for the use of Schools and young 
people, and is to take the saa of a primer.—For particulars and con- 
ditions address OHN MESSENT, Actuary and Secretary. 

Sept. 20, 1883. 











OME EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN, especially suitable for those whose parents object 

to Foreign Schools, as the advantages for acquiring Languages, Music, 
Drawing, and Painting are very unusual, in addition to a thorough 
er ny education. Must comfortable home for delicate Girls. Tennis, 
ing, &c —Address S. W., care of F. Calder Turner's Library, No. 1, 
Bathurst-street, Hyde Park, w. 


MiSs EUGENIE SELLERS, Certificated 
Student in Classical Honours of Girten College, Cambridge, 
F ves PRIVATE LESSONS, and holds Classes for Ladies in Greek, Latin 
rench, and English. —For rw. apply to Miss E. Setters, 13, Corrwali 








sq 


Regent’s Park 





\ R. A. MOORE’S PAINTING SCHOOL will 


REOPEN October loth. For terms apply by letter.—1, Holland- 
lane, Kensington, W. 


EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1883, 
OCTOBER 10, 11, 12, and 13. 








Conductor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
BAND and CHORUS of 425 PERFORMERS. 
Detailed Programmes may be had on — S 


Festival Office, Leeds. 
ME. CARRODOS, Violinist, begs to announce 


his intention of V isiting the Chief Towns of Great Britain with 
his STRING QUARTETTE PARTY during the Winter Season. Terms 
for Drawing-Koom. Miscellaneous Concerts, or Oratorios, address Mr. 
Cusropus, 47, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, 


USICAL CRITICISM.—-A Critic on two London 

Weeklies desires WORK ona DAILY, or additional Work on a 

Weekly Paper. Specimens extending over two years on application.— 
Address H. D , care of May's, 159, Piccadilly. 


ONDON LETTER.—An Experienced Writer on 


the London Press will contribute LONDON LETTER on General 


SPARK, Hon. Sec. 











XAMINATIONS for POST-OFFICE CLERKS. 

—Miss MARKS, Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge 

een gag Honours), PREPARES LADIES for the above EXAMI- 

ONS. Classes now forming. — For aw apply to Miss 
a 13, Cornwall Residences, Regent's Park 


‘HE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’S PREPARA- 
‘OR HOOL for BOYS, from 5 to 12 years of age (Boarders 
5, Daily Pupils) will mtg on swater, W. September 20th, at 





op 





ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the 
SONS hy aires (exclusively), 13, Somerset-street, 
Portman-squa UTUMN TE commences SATURDAY, 
October 6th. Junior Class, 10; Upper School, 11 o'clock. 


OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.—EXAMINA- 
TION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP and EXHIBITIONS on 
TUESDAY. October 9th 
The NEXT TERM opens on MONDAY, October Lith. Ladies wishing 
to begin residence or to compete for the Scholarships should apply to 
the Principal, Miss M. Suaw Lerevre. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, 

e PREPARES BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Wiachester, &c. 

Country house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. 
Healthy situation and goodair Sixteen Pupilstaken. Terms, 1501. 
1351.—Apply to A. M. Hearucore, Esq., Woolley Green, near Romsey. 











or Musical and Literary Topics to Provincial Newspaper. Ke 
terms.—Address J. E. K., care of May’s, 159, Piccadilly. 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, on an important Tri- 
weekly Provincial Paper, a Gentleman as CHIEF REPORTER 

aud 8UB-EDITOR; must take a Verbatim Note, be fully eompetent to 
furnish Local Notes and Sketches, and be an experienced Sub-Editor.— 
Keply, in confidence, stating age. experience, and salary required, with 
rr particulars, to Press, Messrs. Geo. Street & Co. 30, Cornhill, London, 





| ING’S COLLEGE, LON DON.—CURATORSHIP 
of the ANATOMICAL MUSEUM —This Office is now VACANT.— 
For particulars apply to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq 
N IDDLESBROUGH HIGH SCHOOL. — The 
Trustees invite applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS 
of the GIRLS’ SCHOOL, which will be vacant at Christmas. Salary, 
2501, mo van A with 2. for each aor ype above 100 y attendauce. Present 
@ be sent to the Hon. 





ONDON REPRESENTATIVE.— WANTED, a 

4 COMMERCIAL REPRESENTATIVE in LONDON for a PRO- 

VINCIAL EVENING NEWSPAPER. Must be known to Advertising 

Agents. Terms according to arrangement.—Address, with references, to 
Dutra, Messrs. Robertson & Scott, Advertising Agents, Edinburgh. 


ATALOGUING.—A YounG MAN, at present 

Cataloguing a Private Library in London, wishes for SIMILAR 
WORK. London or Country. Special acquaintance with Modern 
Literature.—Generat Inpex, 63, Southampton-row, W.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT.—Advice given as to the best mode of Publishing. 
ers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. Transfer of 

Property caretully conducted. Twenty years’ experience. 
free.—1, Paternoster-row. E. EQ. 














N OPERA LIBRETTO or SCENARIO is 
REQUIRED —Address, with particulars as to subject, — = 
terms, Composer, care of Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., 1, Berners-' 
Oxtord-street, Ww 


ERALD MASSEY’S LECTURE, St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, SUNDAY. September 23rd, 3 o'clock. Sub- 
jet: ‘The Non-Historic Nature of the C Gospels I 
oy means of the Mythos recovered from the aaeet Books of Egypt.’ 
Hall, ls.; Gallery, 6d. 











A LADY, of considerable experience, seeks an 
tat eae cr in a SCHOOL as LECTURER. Subjects— 
Literature, Grammar. and Biocution. Private Lessons given.— 

p B , 2, Woburn-equare, W.C. 


Sec., Mr. R. ms ‘Kear, Tinthorpe, Middlesbrough, peters October 17. 


NATIONAL ABT TRAINING SCHOOL, 


OUTH EENSINGTON. 


Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq. R.A. 
Director—T. ARMSTRONG, Esq. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKEs, Esq. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, Ist October. 
Public Art Classes in connexion with the Training School, Open to the 
Public on payment of Fees, are established for students of both sexes. 
The Studies comprise Drawing, Painting, and Modelling as applied to 
Ornament, the Figure, Landscape. and Still Life. Candidates for Ad- 
mission who are “y already registered as “tudents of the cede must 
Grade. ion in Freehand Drawing of the Second 

e. 


will be held at the School at 
—, ot during } Session 











NIVERSITY TEACHING in LONDON.— 
COURSES of WEEKLY LECTURES (open to Men and Women), 
in connexion with the London Society for the Extension of University 
‘Teaching, will be given during the ensuing Term (October-December) 
at the following Centres :—Battersea, Redford Park, Blackheath, Camden- 
road, Cro’ seoae he seg Greenwich” Harrow, Kilburn, Lewisham, New 
Barnet Peckham, Putn a Sevenoaks, Stoke Newington, 
Trinity College (3 ( Mandeville-place, W . Whitechapel. and Wimbledon. 
The Subjects include Acoustics, Bio ogy, Botany, ena Geology, 
Physica! Geography, Physiology, roe English History and Literature 
he Lectures are accom by Class Teaching, and an Optional 
oer es (in writing) held at the end of each Course by inde- 
Bator nt Examiners, appointed by a joint Board of the Universities of 
a pail, Comes, London. On the results of the Examination 
awards First and Second Class Certificates. 
omer 7 vary, oseuntian to the district, from Is. to 21s. 
For Prospectuses and all information m apply te the Secretary, E. T 
Coox, Esq., M.A., 22, Albemarie-street, 


BINGFIELD, BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 


Miss LEWIN receives BOYS for BOARD and INSTRUCTION be- 
tween the Ages of Six and Thirteen Years. The NEXT TERM will 
bogie acme 28. 


References kindly Permitted to Prof. Huxley, F.R 8., LL.D., 4, Marl- 
borough-place, 8t. — n's Wood, London ; | Dr. Carpenter, Cc. B, ns, 
University of F. , Esq., Streat: 

m-grove, Rerweed,| 8. E; and — 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
arvenneer hee will open his Course of LECTURES to 
LADIE: of HEALT (Physiology and Hygiene) by an 
INTRODUCTORY L SCTURE on TUESDA Y. October 9th, at 3 p.m. 
The HYGIENIC LABORATORY is OPEN DAILY for instruction in 
the Analysis of Water, Air, and Food, and other Hygienic Work (Demon- 


strator, Mr. C. E. Cassal, F-C.S.) 
TALFOURD ELY, Secretary. 
[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ie SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on October 1. 
The SESSION of the FACULTIES of AKTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE will begin on October 2nd. 

Instruction is provided for ——— Bog all Subjects taught in the 
Faculties of a and — and of Scie’ 

Prospectuses of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibitions, “Scholarshi ps, oe (value about 2,0001.), may be 
obtained from the “ye ogre cog bes yc 

The Exhibitions will be held on the 
26th os 27th of Se; 

The 


HOOL for BOYS ‘will REOPEN on SEPTEMBER 25th. 
The pa pe to to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. TALFOURD BLY, M A., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
LECTURES and CLASSES for LADIES. 


5, OBSERVATORY AVENUE, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


























The CLASSES will REOPEN on THURSDAY, October 11, at the 
above address. (Close to the High-street, Kensington, Station, and 
Vestry 


For Freapaevenes and further Satermation apply to the Secretary, 
Miss Scuurrz, 26, Belsize Park-gardens, 

The Inaug ural Address for the rao , will be feast by R 
STUART "POOLE, Esq.. LL.D., Correspondent of — titute of 
——— on WEDNESDAY, October 10, in the Vestry Hall, Kensington, 


at 
The ‘subject of the Address will be ‘ The Educational Use of Museums.’ 
vy. Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of King's College, will take 
the "Chair om the ccensien 
Adi on free, 





The first 
tes for the Spe! Session will be held on TUESDAY. the 25th 
mber, at 1l'45am. and 645 p.m. Application for information as 
to Fees and for Admission shouid be made tn writing to the pore 
Science and Art Department, or, on and after the Ist October, personal! 
to the Registrar at the School, Exhibition-road, South Kensington, 8. 
By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 


Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 
LECTURES FOR TEACHERS. THIRD COURSE. 


The Third Course of Lectures. on ‘The HISTORY of EDUCATION,’ 
by H. C, BOWEN, Esq., M.A., will commence vn THUKSDAY, the 4th 
October, at 7 p.x. 

Ina capes of Ten Lectures on the History of Education the Lecturer 
proposes to trace the — of educational ideas and practices. and thus 
pa ely tn to the clear understanding of our present position and of 














A LADY, returned from CONDUCTING a 
PARTY, proposes taking another for the WINTER MONTHS. 
Plorence, Siena. Rome, &c. Terms, 25. per Month inclusive.—Vry, 
Chromcle Office, Bath 


USSIAN LANGUAGE.—Mr. A. F. LITVINOFF, 
B.A., will commence a NEW COURSE on MONDAY EVENING, 

1, ‘at the Hirkbeck Institution, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane; on FRIDAY, October Sth, at the City of London College, 
ter Moorgate Station. Private Lessons may be arranged for; ulso 
translations, Lectures on Slavonic Literature, &c. 








ready The attention of the students will be 
directed eae to the great educational theorists and inventors of 
methods who have lived since the revival of learning, and have had the 
greatest influence on practice. 


*,* A Doreck Scholarship of the value of 20! will be awarded at the 
Diploma Examination at Christmas next to the Candidate who. having 
attended Two Courses of the Training ( lass Lectures during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, and having passed the full examination fora 
College Diploma, stands first in the examination in the Theory and 
Practice of Education. 

The Lectures are on Thursday Evenings, at 7 o'clock. 





The Fee for each Course is One Guinea ; Members of the College free. 
C. KR. HOUGSON, B A., Secretary. 








ING@’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
The following PROSPECTUSES are now ready :— 
1. The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, including both Morning, 
Evening, and Preparatory Classes. 
m.. The GENERAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. including Classes 
for the Universities and all the Public Examinations. 
a The ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES DEVARTMENTS. 
unerne MEDICAL and PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 
8. 
5. The EVENING CLASSES. 
6. The CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, including Post Office 
Female Clerkships. 
7. The SCHOOL, including Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle, 
and Lower Divisions. 
Appl rsonally or b card, stating which Prospectus is wanted, 
too Ww. Etnmisows, Secretary, . ax 











AVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


This College has son @oChane eltor of the presidency of His Grace the 




















Duke of De J the University, to enable Junior 
tudents, ially those i d for the Legal, Medical. and Teaching 
Professi ‘for E and for Business, to ebtain a University 


Education economically, and under special supers ision 

The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a Degree 
may be taken at nineteen. 

The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), Tuition, and University Fees are 841. per annum.—For 
further information apply to the Warpen, Cavendish Co!lege, 
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Woteventrt for the MAHARAJAH’S COLLEGE 
Trevandram, a PROFESSOR of MATHEMATICS and PHY SICAL 
SCIEN 
ne a first three years, Rupees 400; next three years, Rupees 500; 
next four years, Rupees 600; and during remainder of service, 
upees © mensem. Engagement terminable on either side at 
ee yt A years Allowance for house rent, Rupees 50. Passage 
id. Pension, if incapacitated between seven and ten years’ service, 

to 15s.; between ten and twenty years, 173!. 7s. 6d.; after twenty 
years, 
Candidates are requested to forward applications, specifying age, 





qualifications, &c., with copies of testimonials, to Col. R. M. Mac- 
DONALD, 80, Oxford-gardens, North Kensington, W. 
YHE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD 


for IKELAND.—EXAMINERS, 1884. 

The Intermediate Education Board are prepared to RECEIVE APPLI- 
CATIONS from persons who desire to have their} ect a upon the 
List from which the Examiners for 1854 will be selected. The Subjects 
of Examination are—Greek, Latin. English, French, German, Italian, 
Celtic, Mathematics, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping, Natural Philosophy 
(Experimental Physics), Chemistry, Botany, Drawing, Music, Domestic 


Particuiars as to remuneration, &c., can be had on application to the 
Assistant co unger enon 
i * should be sent in on or before 


the 15th of October next, addressed to ‘ies Assistant wee oy 
By order, ARTHUR HILL CURPIS, istant 
a. @. usta eb pet aaa Commissioners. 
1, Hume-street, Dublin. September 11, 


arere's COLLEGE, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY in the 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE. BELFAST, being about to become VACAN’ 
Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their testimonials to 
the Under-Secretary, Dublin Castie, on or before the 20th October Next, 
in order that the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will 
have to enter upon his duties forthwith. 

Dublin Castle, llth September, 1883. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER.—SESSION 1583-4. 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 
II. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 
Candi for admission in these Departments must not be under 
fourteen years of age, and those under sixteen will be required to pass 
an Entrance Examination in English, Arithmetic,and Elementary Latin, 
to be held on the 28th Septemver. 
III. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
Students are required before entering to have passed one of the Pre- 
liminary Examinations prescribed by the General Medical Council. 
The SESSION in a I, IL, and III, will COMMENCE 
on the 2nd of OCTOBE 
IV. DEPARTMENT a WOMEN (223. a -street).—The SES- 
SION will COMMENCKE on the 8th of OCTOBE 
V. EVENING CLASSES.—-The SESSION _ COMMENCE on the 
15th of OCTOBER. New Students Lan be admitted on the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th October, between 6 30 and 9 P. 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for oe at the be- 
_— the Session in CLASSICS, GREEK TEST. _# 
MATICS, ENGLISH, and HISTORY; and alsoa DAUNT SEY MEDI- 
CAL SCHOLARSHIP, value 1002 
Prospectu ses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr. 
Cornisu's, Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 


College on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


x S 
DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE 
Newcastle upon-Tyne.—Session 1883- 84, 
The Classes, open to Students of both sexes, wil beginon MONDAY, 
October Ist, 1883 

The subjects taught are :— 

Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Natural History, and Coal 
and oo Mining. 

re are also additional aes in Land Surveying, Mechanical 

Deawteg, and Modern Language 

Persons desirous of Becoming: regular Students and of competing for 
any of the Scholarships, &c., should apply at the Secretary's Office 
Mining Institute, Westgate Ruad, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, before Sepeemn” 
be: id, in order that they may be entered for the Scholarship, Matri- 
culation, or Exhibition Examinations 

Information as to the above will be found in the Calendar of the 
College for the ensuing Ses-ion, and any further information can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. Turo. Woop BunnIne, at 
the College, Abstract Prospectus sen sent post free on applic ation. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LON DON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9, York place, Baker-street, W. 
The Session will begin on THURSDAY, October 11, 1883. 

The College provides Systematic Instruction by Professors in the 
higher subjects and there are Preparatory Classes for Junior Students. 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken. 

Students are prepared for Matriculation and for the B.A. and B.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London. 





























Mr. PICKERING will give a Course of Lectures on ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY on SATURDAYS, probably at 10 o'clock. 

Herr WEISS ba —— a Class or GERMAN CONVERSATION on 
MONDAYS, at 1 


aca 'ESLANGON eal have a COURS DE DICTION on SATURDAYS, 
B, SHADWELL, Hon. Sec 


HE HAM) MOND coM PAN Y ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 2, Red Lion-square, W.C. 
Principal—HUGH ERAT HARKISON, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Electrical Engineer—FREDERICK C. PHILLIPS. 

A limited Leys of Students will be admitted for the new SESSION 
Up to Septem th. 

Applications should be made to e undersigned, at the Offices of the 
pres oom & , 110, Cannon-street, ee C., from whom full particulars may be 
obtain: PHILIP A. LATHAM, M.A., Secretary. 
KPINburGH ROYAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

SESSION 1883-1884, 





Rector—JOHN MARSHALL, M A., Edin and Oxon., some time Domus 
Exhibitioner and Classica! Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford, and late 
Principal and Professor of Classics, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


This SCHOOL will REOPEN on MONDAY, Ist October, at 9 o'clock. 
The Rector will be in attendance on thy previous Friday and Saturday, 
from 10 to 1 o'clock, to enro! Pupils. 

The School vig Boys with a first-class Classical or Commercial 
Education. The Seventh Class prepares specially for the Universities 
and for the Indian Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. 

F m 10 to 15 Guineas per Annum 

The Rector and several of the Masters take Boarders. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Keport may be had on application to the 
Clerk of the Edinburgh School Board, 25, South Castle street; to the 
— at the School; or to any of the principal Booksellers in Edin- 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October Ist, 1883. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls yg 
to the College regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 710 
beds, including 30 for Convalescents at Highgate.—For further par- 
ticulars apply personally or by letter to the Warpen of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
A Handbook ane arded on application. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
h and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 130i. each, tenable for one 
year, will be competed for on September 25th, and three succeeding 
days. One of the value of 130. will be awarded to the best Candidate 
atthis Examination under twenty years of age, if of er merit. 
For the other, Candidates must be under twenty-five y age. 
The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, mca Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjects). 
The JEAFFRESON Exhibition will be competed for at the same 
time. The Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two of the three following languages, Greek, French, German. This is 
an open Exhibition, of the value o 
Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 
he successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the Ocrozer succeeding the Examination. 
For particulars application may be made to the Wanpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 

CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION 

EXAMINATION. 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for the 
convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
Examination at the University of London—from October to January, 
and from March to June. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 10, 10s, 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in the Subjects required for the Preliminary pogo 
Examination, and includes all the Subjects and Practical Work, 
follows :— 

Botany—The Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab. ; Lecturer on Botany to the 








pi 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—Norman Moore, M.D. Cantab. ; 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy Sort the Hospital. 
Chemistry—H. E Armstrong, Ph D. F 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—F. W omack, B Sc. ; Demonstrator 
of Natural Philosophy to the Hospital. 
Fee for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), 82. 8s.; t 
others, 10/. 10s. 
FIRST AND SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS. 
Special Classes in the Subjects required for these Examinations are 
held by the Lecturers. Fee (inclusive), 7!. 7s. 
These Classes are not coutned 6 to Students of th the Hospital. 


T# E LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

COLLEGE —PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

A CLASS is held in the subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, and includes ali the subjects and practical work required, 

Fee for the whole Course to Students of the Hospital, Eight Guineas ; 
to others, Ten Guineas. 

CLASSES willalso be held for the First and Second M B. (London) 
and other Examinations. 
These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








| [aE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introduc- 
tory Address by A. PEARCE GOULD, Esq.,M 8. The Medical School, 
which has lately been considerably enlarged, provides the most complete 
means for the education of students preparing for the University of 
London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other licensing 
bodies. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, of the annual value of 25!. and 201. per 
annum, tenable for two years, and an Entrance Science Scholarship, 
value 50%... will be competed for on September 29th and following days. 
Further information may be obtained from the Dean or the Resident 
Medical Officer at the Hospital. ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1883-4 will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by F. LE GROS 
CLARK, Esq., F.R.S., at 3 p.m. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 100i. and 60I. saepeatiyany, 
open to ali First Year Students, will be offered for competitio: 
The Examination will be held on October 3, 4, and 5, and on subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Botany or Zoology, at the 
option of the Candidates. 
Special Classes are held throughout the year for the “ Matriculation,”’ 
“ Preliminary Scientific,” and “Intermediate M.B.” Examinations of 
the University of Li ondon 
All Hospital appointments are open to Students without charge. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, us also several Silver and Gold Medals. 
The Fees may be paid in one sum or by Instalments. Special entries 
may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their Second er subsequent 
Years ; also for Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 
Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive Students for residence and supervision, and a 
— of inspected and approved Lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s 
ce. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be —— from the Secretary, 


G. Renptz, Esq, ORD, M.D., Dean, 
GcHOoL of MEDICINE, 
Founded 1505. 


The Lectures qualify for the University of Edinburgh and the other 
Universities; the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, London, and Dublin, and the other Medical and Public Boards. 
WINTER SESSION, 1883-84 
On MONDAY, Ist October, the Practical Anatomy Rooms and Chemical 
Laboratories will be Opened. 
On TUESDAY, 23rd October, Classes will Commence in Anatomy, 
Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations, Chemistry, Practical and mas 
lyt Chemistry Practice of Physic, General Pathology. Surgery, a 
es of Women and Children, Institutes of Me >dic 
Practical Physiology, Clinical Medicine, C! inical Surgery, Medical Juris. 
prudence and Public Health. Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Practical 
Materia Medica including Practical Pharmacy, Diseases of the Ear, 
e: Ey accination, Diseases of Children, Practical Mid- 
wifery and Clinical Gynecology. 
The minimum cost of the Education in this School of Medicine for the 
Double Qualificatiun of Physician and Surgeon from the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons including the Fees for the Joint Exami- 
nation, is 94., which is payable by yearly instalments during the period 
of study; whilst the minimum cost for the § Single agen — either 
Physician or Surgeon, including Fee for Ex 
STEVENS ADAM, "Secretary. 


A detailed Prospectus of the Classes will be oan on application 








EDINBURGH. 




















> ~ 
T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL Soe Ol, 
Hyde Park Corner, W.—The WINTER SESSION will Commence 
MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address by vs 
BENNEIT, Esq., F.R.C.8S.,at 4 pm. A Prospectus of the School any 
Ryne} information may be obtained by_personal application et 
land 3 p.u., or by letter addressed te the Dzan at the Hospital. 


RINTING.—CHARLES WHITTINGHAM & C0, 
CHISWICK PRESS 
TOOK'S-COURT, CHANCERY-LANE. LONDON, 

Have raged in offering their services as General Letterpress ress Printers, 

Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautify 
collection of initial letters. head and tail pieces, and ornamenta! 
in addition to large founts ef type, both modern and old prey and x 
assortment of fereign and English hand and machine made pa 
their command, they are able to undertake the best class of bookw, 
and ¢ditions de iuxe Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (ile 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS ang 
PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, he 
Printing Times, Health, Knowiedge, Truth, British Mail, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, meee — panera Public: ations, call attention to the 
aoe i 'LETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
of PEIIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated 
pay a Batl: timates ish © Projectors of New Periodicals ty 
either Printing or ‘Printing rh Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen. 
street, London, W.C 


YHE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C 














A UT0TYPE represents Permanent Photography, 


with special powers of artistic expression. 


Tis AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY dis. 
ware noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 

Masters, preserved in the National Galleries of Europe, with a 
pan od eo from the Works of Contemporary Artists—Poynter, 
R. 6 ag .A., Ford Madox Brown, Burne Jones, Rossetti, F. 
Shields, Schmalz, Cave Thomas, P. G. Hamerton, &c. 


IRST ISSUE of AUTOTYPE REPRODUC. 
TIONS of the Paintings in the [mperia! Gallery at St. Petersburg. 
Complete Series from the Museo del Prado, Madrid. 


O adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with 
Artistic Masterpieces, visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


UTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART, with 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any add: 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. post ma 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


YHE ‘ LIBER STUDIORUM’ of TURNER, 
Reproduced ip Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and aceom- 
agg with Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
"First Volume ready. Prospectus on application, 
Detached Plates sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 


Publishers: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON ; Henry Sotheran 
& Co. London and Manchester. 





ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


OBTAIN THE WIDEST POSSIBLE CIRCULATION AT 


MUDPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and aa ample supply 
is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Liutrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street ; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 





y= OLDE BOOKE SHOPPE, BATH. 


CATALOGUES of our extensive and valuable Stock of Ancient and 
Modern Books gratis and post free. Specialities: First Editions of 
phe ecw and Standard Authors—Rare Editions of the Classics—Topo- 
graphical Works—Scarce, Curious. and Useful Books, including nearly 
all the Original | Editions of Dickens. ab. & bd F. Meenan, Bath. 


OOKS.—Several Thousands of SECOND- HAND 
BOOKS for SALE. New Catalogue on application. —A. & R 
Mitye, Rooksellers, Aberdeen. 


O LIBRARIANS, &.—FORTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW, 38 vo!s.. to end of 1882. and NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
12 vols., to end of 1882, both strongly half bound and in good condition, 
Ed BE SOLD.—Offers to AL pHa, 14, Courtney-road, Drayton Park, 
ndon, N 


YHE “BEE” LAND and HOUSE PROPERTY 

INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). Capital, 100 000! , in 100,00 
Shares of 11. each.—Applications are invited for the Unallotted Shares of 
the Second Issue at 2s 6d. perShare Premium. The Dividends paid for 
the last two years have equalled 15 per cent. per Annum, leaving a con- 
siderable balance to carry forward.— Prospectuses and Forms of Applica- 
tion for Shares can be obtained of the Secaxrary, at the Offices of the 
Company, Tu, » Victoria-street, Westminster, 8. W. 














HE CEDARS ESTATE, West Kensington, ad. 

joining West Kensington and Addison-road (Kensington) Stations. 
=SUNURBAN RESIDENCES, Rents 601. to 100!.. TO BE LET or SOLD, 
suited to requirements of Naval and Military Officers and Gentlemen of 
other Professions, Fitted Kath-Koom (Hot and Cold). Gas, Bells, every 
convenience ; soil fine gravel, and drainage upon most improved prin- 
ciples. The ‘Estate is elevated and dry. Trains every few minutes to 
South Kensington, Victoria, St. James's Park Westminster, Charing 
Cross, Temple, and City. St. Paul's School (now at St. Paul's Church- 
yard) being erected upon the Estate, will, when completed, afford the 
best educational advantage to Sons of Gentlemen. A_Lawn-Tennis 
Ground provided for Residents upon the Extare —For Cards to view 
apply to Ginns & Frew (Limited), Cedars Estate Office, West Ken- 
sington, W. 








RIZE MONEY.—BIG BEN.—The AMUSING 
PENNY PAPER EV go SATURDAY. First Number, OCTOBE! 

13. Conducted by JAMES HOGG. Editor of London Society Complete 
Stories by well-known W ann. Choice Collection of Wit, Humour, am 
Drollery. TEN POUNDS MONTHLY in CASH PRIZES.—For Con- 








Oftices of the Edinburgh School Board. 25, South Castle-street, 
13th August, 1883, 





to the Secretary, whose address is Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 





ditions see No. 1.—Office, 22, Exeter-street, Strand, 
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Sales by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellineous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38. King: Spc Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, September 28. at aged pes Po ‘clock precisely, several MICKO- 
SOUPES, with Objectives an Cabinets St Objects for same—Telescopes 
—Opera _ Field Glasses—Electrom oturs—sextants—Dissolving- View 
and Magic Lanterns and Slides—Cameras, Lenses. and other Photo- 
graphic A > K ppar atus—Luthe and Tools—Tricycles—quantity of Books, and 
eous perty. 
May ie viewed after 2 the afternoon prior and until 12 the morning of 
Sale, and Catalogues h 
—_—— 





Books, Shells, Oil Paintings, Water Colours, and Engravings. 
Ramatho, Mulyrave-road, Sutton, Surrey. 


R. MORGAN will SELL by AUCTION, as 
above, on MONDAY, September 24, and Following Days. 
Amongst the Books sre the Imperiel Dictionary, 1882 — Gesenius’s 
Hebrew Lexicon and Grammar—Bescherelle's French D.ctionary, Paris, 
1877—Milton’s Works, 4to. calf, 1733—King Arthur. a Poem. imp. 8vo. 
, 1697—The Field, 22 vols —All the Year Round, 21 vols.—Journal of 
Horticulture, 1 12 vols —and other Serials, bound—Works of Travel, 
History, and Fiction. Tre Shells are both British and Foreign, includ- 
some fine Cyprez. Coni, Olivi, Strombi, Volute, and pace) ge gon 
a Collection of over 400 Shells to illustrate Woodward's Manual of the 
Mollusca he Oil Paintings include Examples of J. F. Herring, Earl, 
Rolfe, Meadows, Armfield, Duvall, Bovnington, and others. The En- 
gravings are many of them Proofs before Letters, several signed, and 
are after Landseer, Ansdell, Frith. Armfield, Wilkie, and others—and a 
Folio containing Kighty-Four Vernon Gallery Engravings. 


_ Catalogues (Sixpence each) of the Avcrionerr, Sutton, Surrey. 

By By order of RICHARD DAVIES, Esq.—The most extensive 
and valuable Library of Books, in ‘all Classes of Literature, 
numbering about 9,000 Volumes, acquired with unwearied 
diligence during a period o upwards of 25 years, and con- 
sequently including many of the book rarities that are in the 
present day so much sought after—HANOVER ROOMS, 
LIVERPOOL, 


Y MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, Octoner 8, 9, and 10 next, at 
ll o'clock each day, atthe Hanover Rooms, Hanover-street, Liverpool, 
the FIRST PORTION of the extensive and varied LIBRARY of Mr. 
RICHARD DAVIES who after a lengthened period of Collecting, has 
decided upon the entire disposal of his Books. Full details will be 
announced in ordinary course, but the contents of the Library may be 
summarized as foliows:—A number of the rarer Books illustrated by 
Cruikshank, as well as those more generally current—Early Editions of 
the Novels of Dickens, Lever, Ainsworth, Moe ether leading Novelists, 
with the Plates of Cruikshank, Phiz, and Leech—Publications of the 
Learned Societies—rare Biographies — Bewick Iilustrations — Historic 
Series—Illustrated Books—a number of Works on local matters of 
interest—early Works on Angling—Books of Emblems, Freemasonry, 
Science, Numismatics—old Books of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries—To; raphical Works—Voyages and Travels—Welsh Books 
and Translations—and Books in all the various Branches of Literature. 


To be viewed on Friday and Saturday, October 5 and 6 next, and 
Catalogues may be had a w ek before the Sale on application at Messrs. 
Baancu & Leere's Offices, No 60, Hanover street, Liverpool. 


The CLOSE, SALISBURY.—Oil Paintings, China, Articles 
of Virtu, Statuary, and Marbles, 


M4884, DAWES & GIBBS are instructed by 

JAMES MORRIS, Esq.. TO SELL by AUCTION, in the Clos 
rene on TUESDAY and the Three Following Days, October 2, 3, 

a 5, upwards - 400 ANCIENT and MODEKN steal PAIN’ TINGS, 

ey afew WATER COLOURS, 8 me Senet = a aged many of undoubted 
merit, and some of a speculative charac er, being t! eins 2 PoItiON 
of his Collection ; also his entire COLLECTION EGHINA RTICLES 
VIRTU, and a few pieces of STATUARY. The Panne a are ae 
or attributed to the following Masters. and many others, some of which 
are signed: Andrea del Sacchi, Sparda, Ruysdael. Campedoglio, Etty, 
Cuyp, Chinnery, Asselyn, Herring, Cuaracci, Butterworth, Nasm 
Turner, Paul Potter, Rubens. Fioravanti, Velasquez. Mulready, Morland, 
Gainsborough, Linnell, Dossi Dosso, Osmoreganck. Landseer, Claude, 
Maller, Salvator Kosa, Zuccarilli, Sir Joshua Keynolds, Correggio, 
H, Morland, Sir P_ Lely. Leonardo da Viaci, Chas. ndseer, Barraud, 
Read (Salisbury), Westal:, R.A, and f. C. Thompson,R.A. The CHINA 
comprises some very tine Specimens of Old English, Oriental, and 
Modern China. Sale to Commence at 12 o'clock each da: 

The remainder—about ten years—of the Lease 0: "the Mansion, 
nominally rent free, is to be scld. 

Full Descriptive Catalogues may be obtained of the Auctioneers, 
Market-place, Devizes; City Chambers, Salisbury; and 5, Victuria- 
street, estminster. 











Now ready, price One Shilling, 
‘THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for OcToBER. 
Contents. 
A ROMAN SINGER. F. M. Crawford. 
HEREDITARY. Henry W. Holland. 
En PROVINCE. Henry James. 
PERSEPOLIS. Frances L. Mace. 
CREAM-WHITE and CROW-BLACK. By E. M. de Jarnette. 
NEWPORT. George P. Lathrop. 
TWO EMIGRANTS. Barbara Heaton. 
PERE ANTOINE. Davida Coit, 


RECOLLECTIUNS of ROME during the ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 
W. C. Langdon. 


MR. WHITE on SHAKESPEARE and SHERIDAN. 

VOLCANO STUDIES. Horace D. Warner. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

The MUTILATION of ANCIENT TEXTS. William 8. Liscomb. 

AMIABILITY : a Philosophica! Tragedy. Edward J. Stevenson. 

HISTORIC NOTES of LIFE and LETTERS in MASSACHUSETTS. 
R. W. Emerson. 


A-PLAYIN’ of OLD SLEDGE at the SETTLEMENT. Charles E. 
Craddock. 


The VOYAGE of the “ JEANETTE.” 
LODGE'S WEBSTER 
The CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB. 
London : Ward Lock & Co Salisbury- square, EC Cc. 


Will be published on September 25th, price Sixpence, 


LONGMan’s MAGAZINE, No, 12, OcToBer. 


Contents. 
THICKER than WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 49-51. 
CYCLING as ag INTELLECTUAL PURSUIT. By B. W. Richardson, 


“TILL DEATH DO US PART.” By U Ashworth Taylor. 

TITLES. Concluded. By Edward A. Freeman, LL.D. D.C.L. 

RICHARD WAGNER'S GR\VE, 1883. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 

GREEN APPIN and the ISLAND of LISMORE. By George Milner. 

TOADS, PAST and PRESENT. By E. Kay Robinson. 

in the CARQUINEZ WOODS. Chapters9,10. By Bret Harte, 
Longmans, Green & 





SCOTTISH REVIEW. 


Contents. 


This day, No. IV. demy 8vo. 208 pp., price 4s. 
rs 





Art. 1, The EDUCATIONAL WRONGS of the MIDDLE CLASSES. 
Art. 2. EMERSON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Art. 3. SCOTLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—1707. 

Art. 4, “The MEAN” in POLITICS, 

Art. 5. WALT WHITMAN. 

Art. 6. ZOLA'S PARISIAN MIDDLE CLASSES. 

Art. 7. THREE REPRESENTATIVE POETS. 

Art. 8. SCOTTISH PATRIOTISM and SCOTTISH POLITICS. 

Art. 9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Art. 10. SUMMARIES of FOREIGN REVIEWS, &c. 


London: Alex. Gardner, 12, Paternoster-row ; and at all Booksellers’ 
and Libraries. 





Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


ODERN T H OUGHT. 
Contents, No. 57, SEPTEMBER, 1883. 
ADVANTAGES of a CHANNEL TUNNEL te our ENEMIES. By 
J. McGrigor Allan. 
MAN'S BUSINESS in I.IFE. By Miss Collins. 
A GIGANTIC PHILISTINE. By Schiitz-Wilson. 
A FUNERAL at the ABBEY. By Mary Boole. 
The TRUE CRITERION as to the CRUELTY of VIVISECTION. By 
eorge Harris, LL.D. 
SCOTTISH HUMOUR. By Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. 
BABYLONIAN LEGENDS, By W. 8t. Chad Boscawen. 
wicca SUGGESTIONS of PLANS of RAILWAY AMELIORA- 


HOUSE of LORDS FIFTY YEARS AGO — The ROMANCE of 
EUROPEAN RIVERKS—and other Articles. 


James Wade, 18, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


])4GM4k THEATRE, COPENHAGEN. — See 
THE BUILDER (4d ; by post, 4! d.); Domestic Architecture in 
Somerset. with numerous Illustrations; View of Post Office, Alcershott ; 
House, Westzate-on- : ng’s Arms,” Edgware-road; and New 
Office for Truth—Architeeture in Central Asia—Construction of ‘American 
Buildings—Koman Baths, Tréves, &c. 

46, Catherine- street, and all Newsmen. 





THE “SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE ( OF H.M.S, 
CHALLENGER. 


Now ready. ZOOLOGY, Vol. VII, with many Illustrations in ens 
graphy and Chromo-lithography, in royal 4to, price 30s. cloth, 


EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 
VOYAGE of H.M.S. CRALLENGER during the heey 1873-6, 
under the commind of Captain G. 8S. Nares, ., and Captain 
F. T. Thomson, &. pared under the pote ae a of the late 
Sir C, W. THOMSON, FRS. and now of JOHN MURRAY, F.K.S.E. 
one of the Naturalists of the Expedition. 
*.* This Volume may als» be had | in Four separate Parts, XVIII. to 
XXI_ of the entire Work, as below 
XVIII. REPORT on the ANATOMY of the SPHENISCIDAE. By 
Professor Morrison Watson. Price 13s. 6d. 
xIx. — on the Bo poy vg HEMI?PTERA. By F. B. White, 
M.D. F.LS. 3s. 6d. 


XX. REPORT on the eo" DROIDA. Part I. PLUMULARIDAE. 
By G J. Allman, LL.D. Price 9s. 
XXI. REPORT on the SPECIMENS of the GENUS ORBITOLITES. 
By W. B. Carpenter, C.B. M.D, &c. Price 4s. 

Printed for H.M. Stationery Office: published by Order of H.M. 
Government: sold by Longmans _ Co., John Murray, Macmillan & Co., 
Simpki: & Co., Triibner & Co., . Stanford, J. D Potter, and Kegan 
Paui & Co.. London; A. & C. Black. and Douglas & Foulis, Edinburgh ; 
and by A. Thom & Co. and Hodges, Figgis & Co., Dublin. 


([RUBNER & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ILBERT BILL. 
SPEECH on the PROPOSAL to give a LIMITED 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OVER Nga hg ag B to NATIVE 
MAGISTRATES and JUDGES in INDIA. By W HUNTER, 
CLE. LLD livered in the Viceregal M ltaaive Council, Ca!l- 
cutta, on the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
March 9th, 1883. Demy 4to. pp. 16, wrapper, ls. 


A HISTORY of BURMA. Inclading | Burma 
Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan. From the Earliest 
Time to the End of the First War with British India. “ey Lieut - 
Genera! Sir ARTHUR P PHAYRE, GC.M.G., K.C.5.L, and C.B. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, cloth, 14s. 


The OCCULT WORLD: a Remarkable Record of 
Experiences and Research in Connexion with the Occult Science of 
the East By A. P. SINNETT, President of the Simla Eclectic 
Philosophical Society. Third Edition Crown 8vo cloth, 5s. 

‘Mr. Sinnett writes in perfect good faith, and ‘The Occult World’ 
contains much that is curious and amusing. "Saturday Review. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. SINNETT, 
—_— Occult World.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


CETYWAYO and his WHITE NEIGHBOURS; 
or, Remarks on Recert Events in Zululand. are and the Trans- 
vaal. By H.R. HAGGARD. Crown 8vo cloth, 7s. 6d. 


This book will be found to be interesting reading to all who desire to 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


YHICKER than WATER. By James Payn, 
Author of ‘Lost Sir Massinzberd,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. price 


“ A realistic novel of the best kind.”"—Morning Post. 


21s. 





Copyright Edition. 


IN the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Bret HarTE, 
Author of * a Luck of Roaring Camp,’ &c. Crown 8vo. price 2s. 
boards ; 2s. 6d. ¢! 

* This tale ae 4 of the force and freshness of Bret Harte's earlier 
works, Me ene Carquinez Woods are painted with a vigorous and a 
graphic pen.”’—Spectator. 


Aut CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the CountsEss 
Von BOTHMER, Author of ‘ German Home Life.’ 3 vols. price 2ls. 

“ This novel treats of Nihilism—its roots, branches, and effects--in the 
most interesting manner possible. Everybody should read it. 


lt Review. 
London: Longmans & Co. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The OWENS 
. ay - ee CALENDAR for the SESSION 1883-84. Price 3s.; by 
wit Manchester: J. E. Cornish. London: Macmillan & Co. 











With Map, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
HE FUTURE CAPITAL of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE: a Political Study. By a CONSERVATIVE RADICAL 
W. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, London, W. 


HE ARMS of ACHILLES. A Paper explana- 
at, 'Ory of, Homer's Iliad, Book 22. By W. H. SALTER MROOKS, 


ice 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Dublin: E. Ponsonby, 116, Grafton- 
street. 


\ ANDERINGS with the MAORI PROPHETS, 
TE WHITI and TOHU; being Reminiscences of a Twelve- 
months’ Companionship with them, from their arrival in Christchurch 
in April, 1882. until their return to Parihaka in March, 1883. By JOHN 
P. WARD. ice 2s 
G Street & Co. 30, Cornhill, E.C. 


Third Edition, pp. 116, 1s ; or 13 stamps, 


SKIN DISEASES TREATED HOM(COPATHIC- 
ALLY. By WASHINGTON EPPS. L.R.C.P. M.R.C.S. Describes 
and Prescribes for 50 Varieties of Skin Diseases. 


London: James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street. 














Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
SCRATCH TEAM of ESSAYS; 
being Reprints from the Quarterly ani Westminster Reviews, on 
The KITCHEN and the CELLAR. 
THACKERAY. 
RUSSIA 
CARRIAGES, ROADS, and COACHES. 
By SEPT. BERDMORE (NIMSHIVICH). 
With Notes and Additions. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


JAPANESE ART BOOKS. 


_~- 





UNIFORM WITH ‘KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN.’ 


JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. 
Part I. POTTERY. 
Part II, ILLUMINATED MSS. and PRINTED BOOKS. 


Part IIL LACQUER, ENAMELS, METAL, WOOD, 
IVORY, &c. 


By JAMES L. BOWES, 
Joint Author of ‘ Keramic Art of Japan.” 


With Illustrations in Colours and Gold. 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, with 
ornamental back, gilt leaves, price 22, 2s, 


Comprising 1,300 Marks and Seals copied in facsimile, with 
examples in colours and gold, executed by Messrs. Firmin 
Didot et Cie., of Paris. The Work also contains a Grammar 
of the Marks; brief Historical Notices of the various Arts of 
Japan; the Jikkwan and Jiuni Shi Characters, with those 
ef the Zodiacal Cycle; also the Year Periods since the 
Fourteenth Century; and a Map showing the various Seats 
of Manufacture. 


“This splendidly got-up volume will enable collectors of 
art-objects to contemplate their treasures with a 





understand the origin and progress of the South African P ions 
which are now attracting so much attention. 


London ;: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





In 2 vols. with Portraits, demy 8vo. 30s. 
THomAS A KEMPIS 


AND THE 
BROTHERS OF COMMON LIFE. 


By the Rev. 8S. KETTLEWELL, M.A. 


“These volumes abound in suggestions so valuable that they might 
be made the basis of lengthened articles Mr. Kectlewell will, no doubt, 
feel that he has been fully rewarded should impulses to fuller and more 
healthful and expansive Christian work be derived from it. With this 

in our hearts we clo<e these valuabie volumes, which are from 
first to last pervaded by the fine atmosphere of reverence and charity. 
As such we cordially recommend them to all who are desirous to draw 
water from such wells of refreshment and strength "’ 
British Quarterly Review. 

“In addition to the value of this res tr pe’ as a storehouse of domestic 
and personal detail! from the religious life of the Middle Ages, it forms a 
contribution of some weight to the fuller understanding of 
movement known as the Keformation.’’—Saturday Review. 

“ Of literature the work is an excellent example. It is the product of 
original resfarch. It is scholariy and intelligent. It is animated and 
animating. It is rich in material and agreeable in —. 

Litercry World (America). 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, London. 





new and keener zest.”—Spectator. 
“Mr. Bowes’s volume is interesting by itself, and forms a 
worthy companion to the ‘ Keramic Art of Japan.’” 
Architect. 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN. 
By G. A. AUDSLEY and J. A. BOWES. 


New Edition, in one handsome volume, imperial 8vo. 
elegantly bound, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 2/, 2s, 





This edition is in a condensed and more compact form 
than the original one in two volumes, folio, but the plates 
are executed with equal beauty and high finish, It con- 
tains upwards of 30 Chromo-lithographs, Autotypes, and 
Photo-lithographs; and a greater number than before of 
Marks and Monograms are included in the text. 





H, SoTHERAN & Co, London and Manchester, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW LIST. 


—_—+-——_- 


KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: 


Records of Love. Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘ The Royal Dukes and Princesses of 
the Family of George III , &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 

“Very ing and Spectat 


ON BLUE- WATER: Some Narratives 
of Sport and Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. By J 
KEANE, Author of ‘ Six Months in Meccah,’ &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. ‘ea. 

Pty. merits of this book, which is written with great cleverness and 
may be summed up in a single sentence. It is one of the best 
accounts of life on board ship in all latitudes that we have ever seen. 

There is nothing about it which is stagey or conventional, nothing which 

is not fresh.”"— World. 


The REMINISCENCES of an OLD 


OHEMIAN. New Edition, with Portrait of the Author. 6s. 
“ The charm of the book lies in the naturalness of the Old Bohemian, 
who writes as he would talk tv a friend, The new edition should be 
very popular.”"—Lloyd's. 


STRAINS from the STRAND. By 


HENRY S. LEIGH, Author of ‘The Carols of Cockayne,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth giit 5s. 

“Mr. Leigh has afforded us many delightful and enjoyable moments, 
and in issuing another collection of his charming verses, under the 
appropriate title of ‘ Strains from the Strand,’ he has provided us with 
a perennial fund of pleasure.’’—Society. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
GEORGE ELVASTON. By Mrs, 


LODGE, Author of ‘ Lady Ottoline,’ &c. (This day. 


The WATERS of MARAH. By John 








HILL. 3 vols. (This day. 
A NOBLE WIFE. By John 
SAUNDERS, Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ADE: a Romance. By G. M. 1 vol. 


“A simple story, prettily told, to which the author without any fear 
might have affixed her name, for the minute details with regard to 
dress and decoration in general would seem to point to the writer being 
of the softer sex.... Touches a chord which corresponds with a soft place 
in the reader's heart, and leaves him under the favourable impression 
produced by sympathetic pity.’’—Morning Post. 


DAME DURDEN. Second Edition. 


By RITA, Author of * Faustine,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ We are glad to be able to give the book hearty commendation.”’ 


COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By 


“‘The author manages to secure his reader's attention throughout.” 
Atheneum, 
-The writer’s principal charac ters are well 
itself very interesting. 
Morning Post. 


A MODERN LOVER. By George 
MOORE. 3 vols 
“‘It has both pathos and humour, and it is pervaded by a frank, 
revealing spirit that bec of observation of men and things, intelligent. 
not and n-sensical....The work is one which will 
make its mark—the bent sort of mark for an author, for it means that 
its readers will look with expectation for its successor.’’—Spectator. 


HERE BELOW. By J. A. Scofield. 


+The idea is a bold 


“A very readable tale.. 
drawn and true to nature, ‘and the story isi 





“enero ‘isa strange wild orignality in this book. 
and yee one." — Vanity Fair 
ore powerful and clever novel of its kind than ‘ Here Below,’ 
by ¥ t_.. Alan Scofield, has not appeared for some considerable time. 
Viewed from every standpoint it is a noteworthy production.”’—Society. 


JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram 
TRISTRAM. 3 vols. 

“Clever and amusing. humorous and often witty, quick to observe 
br Ly eg Pg of the day, and master of a pen which transfixes 

em.” 

“The light touches with which he transfers Lord Beaconsfield to his 
canvas, and surrounds him with figures which may be identified either 
as individuals or types, according to the reader's fancy, are decidedly 


artistic.” —Atheneum. 
TYRANTS of TO-DAY; or, the 


Secret Society. By C. L. JOHNSTONE, Author of ‘The Life and 
Times of Alexander I ,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ The scenes in Sedan after the battle are vividly L-agecontt 
¢t. James's Gazette. 


B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Proper Pride.’ “3 vols. y 
“Three well-written and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself 
with a sufficiency of romantic and varied incident. Aitogether pone is 
an attractive and brightly written story, above the average oe 
class not only by its conception and exec ution, bat also, and penticuiarly, 
by the graceful manner of its narration."’"—Atheneum. 


A BURGLARY; or, Unconscious 


Influence. By BE. A DILLWYN, Author of ‘The Rebecca Rioter,’ 
‘Chloe Arguelle,’ &. (Just ready. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price Sixpence, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, for 


SEPTEMBER. Contents :—The LIGNE des ALPES. By E. C. Hope- 
Edwardes.—The PHANTOM KRIGANTINE By Edmund Downey. 
—UNDER a BAN. (Continued ) Ky Mrs. Lodge, Author of ‘ Lady 
Ottoline,’ &c.—A SUMMER EVENING. By Fanny Forrester. With 
an Illustration by Minnie Tinsley —FLORIAN'S FORTUNE. By 
Annabel Gray —ANOTHER GLIMPSE of the UNSEEN. By B. G. 
Johns — REAPING a WILD OAT By John Baker Hopkins. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS By M. P. — The WATERS of 
MARAH. (Continued.) _ John Hill, Author of * Pot* Wits Rose,’ &e. &e. 


The SUMMER NUMBER of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE Complete Stories by eA — 
THOMAS, JEAN MIDDLEMASS, ATTIE O'BRIEN LLO 

LG GRAY, and E. C CLAYTON. Eight Rae ral filwetra? 
tions. Price ls. 


&, Catherine street, Strand, London, W.C, 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S LISP. 
THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


No. I. READY SEPTEMBER 25th, royal 8ro. (10 inches by 7 inches), 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 





CONTENTS. 
SHY. (Frontispiece.) By L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A, From the Picture in the possession of D. 0, Mills, 
Esq., New York. 
2. FROM | the OLD LAW COURTS to the NEW. By F. Marrianp. With Illustrations by H. Furniss, 
John O’Connor, and A. Morrow. 
8. LES CASQUETTES: a Poem. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
4. The DORMOUSE at HOME. By GRANT ALLEN. With Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
5. ROSSETTI’S INFLUENCE in ART. By J.Comyns Carr. With Illustrations after D. G. Rossetti, 


The SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCES of PATSY CONG. By WILLIAM BLACK. 
OYSTERS and the OYSTER QUESTION. Part I. By Professor Huxuey, P.R.S. With Illustrations, 
The ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Chaps. 1 and 2. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 


DAD 





PROFESSOR WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays, by 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L., Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
8vo. 12s, 6d. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT and the ENGLISH VERSION, a COMPANION 


to. By PHILIP SCHAFP, D.D., President of the American Committee of Revision, With Facsimile Illustrations 
of MSS. and Standard Editions of the New Testament. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready, 
REY. PHILLIPS BROOKS’S NEW BO 


SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLISH CHURCHES. By Rev. Phillips 
ontop esa of ‘ The Candle of the Lord, and other Sermons,’ Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, Massachusetts, 


A STUDY of SPINOZA. By James Martineau, LL.D. D.D., Principal of 


Manchester New College, London. With a Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NOW READY, FIFTH SERIES. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By Charlotte M. Yorf¥e, Author of 


‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. Extra feap. 8vo. 5s. each Volume. Vol. I. FROM ROLLO to EDWARD II. 8vo. 5s, 
Vol. Il. The WARS in FRANCE. 5s. Vol. ILI. The WARS of the ROSES. 5s. Vol. IV. REFORMATION TIES, 
5s. Vol. V. ENGLAND and SPAIN. 5s. 

NATURE SERIES.—NEW VOLUME 


The CHEMISTRY of the SECONDARY BATTERIES of PLANTE and 
FAURE. By J. H. GLADSTONE, Ph.D. F.R.S., and ALFRED TRIBE, F.Inst.C., Lecturer on Chemistry in 


Dulwich College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By the Right Hon. Henry Faweett, 


M.P. D.C.L. F.R8., Fellow of Trinity Hall, and Professor of Political Senay in the University of Cambridge. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. With a New Chapter on “State Socialism and the Nationalization of the Land,” and an 


Index. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The TEACHERS COMPANION to MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE 


FRENCH COURSE. Third Year. With Copious Notes, Hints for different Renderings, &&. By G. E. FASNACHT, 
Author of “ Macmillan's Progressive French and German Courses,” Editor of ** Macmillan’ 3 Foreign School Classics.’ 


Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
RECENT. CLASSICAL WORKS. 
TEXTS WITH NOTES. HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Books XXI.— 


va ‘ XXIV. The TRIUMPH of ODYSSEUS. Edited, with Introduction 
BABRIUS, With Introductory Dis- and Notes, by SIDNEY G. HAMILTON, M.A., Fellow of Hertford 
sertations, Critical Notes, Commentary, and Lexicon. By W. G. 6d. 


College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 3s 
“ z 
RUTHERFORD. M.A., Head Master of Westminster School, Author The preface contains a good, short, and sensible introduction to the 
of * The New Phrynichus,’ &c. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 


four books; the notes are terse and workmanlike. They give quite 
sufficient help and illustration, and are delightfully free from techni- 
* This is one of the most elaborate studies of a Greek MS. which has calities. Questions of etymology are sparingly introduced, and are dis- 
ever been made. and it is in every way a most laudable and valuable | cussed with evident knowledge and good judgment.” 
piece of work, full od education on matters which English scholars too 
often neglect to learn....No scholar can open the book at any page 


Journal of Education. 
without finding some reeeial or interesting collection of compared pas- 


es,’’—Athenaum. TRANSLA TIONS. 
RIST LE.—The POLITICS, 
CICERO.—PRO P. SESTIO. Edited 4 2s Tne, £2 


Translated, with an Analysis and Critical Notes, by J. E. C. WELL- 
by Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- oaiaee A. Fellow of King's College, » Cambridge, Master of Dulwich 
bridge, and some ge late Classical Examiner to the University of “ Among the modern translations, of which the Master ef Balliol set 
London. Feap. 8v the example, Mr. Welldon’s new version of the‘ Politics‘ of Aristotle is 

“Mr. Holden's histurical notes contribute all that the student re- | one of the most useful and most excellent....With its close and copious 
quires to bring out in full relief the meaning of the text, a meaning preliminary analysis, has nothing to fear either from the Many or the 
which no contemporary could miss. His grammatical and linguistic Few. The Many will find it really the only intelligible English guide to 
notes are equally valuable in their way. Every peculiar phrase is illus- the ‘ Politics’; the Few, when they study the ‘ Politics,’ will henceforth 
trated by a parallel passage either from other parts of Cicero's works, keep Mr. Welldon’s book beside them as they read.”’"—Saturday Review. 
or from the writings of other classical authors, Greek as well as Latin.’ 

Dublin Evening Mail. 


HOMER.—The ILIAD, Translated 
DEMOSTHENES.—The First Philip- 


roe English Prose by ANDREW LANG, M A., WALTER LEAF, 
2 7 ,and ERNEST MYERS, M.A. Crown 8vo. i2s. 6d. 
PIC. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited, afterC Rehdantz, “ tp student of the Greek language who seeks its aid may fairly 
by Rev. fT. W.GWATKIN, M.A., late Fellow of St John's College, | expect from it decisions on those points where lexicographers differ, ant 
Cambridge, Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. for his sake it is expedient to show what dezree of authority such 
“It would be difticult to find a better introduction to the study of the | decisions carry with them. Minute accuracy of detail is scarcely less 
speeches against Philip and of the political speeches of Demosthenes in | important to those who, having no knowledge of Greek, must rely upon 
general. The introductory chapters are short and to the point, and the the fidelity of a translation for evidence as to primitive manners. and for 
notes give all the help that is needful for the undersianding both of | means of making a comparative study of the early poetry of different 
the text and thesubject matter.”~-Saturday Review. nations. For both these large classes of readers the present translation 
will supersede any which have hitherto existed in the (eho language_ 
at 
HORACE.—The ODES and CARMEN 
SECULARE. Edited by T. B. PAGE, M A., formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College, Cambridge; Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 


day Review. 
JUVENAL,—Thirteen Satires. 
Feap 8vo. 6s. 


Trans- 
sated into English after the Latin Text of Professor J E. B MAYOR, 
by HERBERT A. STRONG, M A. LL.D., Professor of Classics is 

“A more convenient, useful, and trustworthy edition than this we do 
not know. There is quite a surprising amount of information compressed 
into a moderate compass. A book that can be carried not inconveniently 


the University of Melbourne, und ALEX. LEE —— M.A., Wi 
in the pocket, and yet contains, one may go as far as saying, all that one 


of Trinity College, Melbourne. Crown 8vo. 3s 
most needs to know abuut Horace, is really a great acquisition ’ 





“ This is a welcome addition to the number of ensteni and faithful 
Spectator. 


translations of classical poets into English prose....The result is a ver- 
HORACE,—The SATIRES, Edited by 


sion which is well worthy te stand by the side of such masterpieces of 
faithful rendering as Munro's ‘ Lucretius,’ Lang's ‘ Theocritus,’ and 
ARTHUR PALMER, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
Professor of Latin in the University of Dublin. Fcap 8vo. 6s 


Butcher and Lang's ‘ Odyssey.’ '’—Academy. 
“An excellent piece of work. It is intended mainly for the upper forms 


LIV Y.—Books XXI.—XXV. rans- 
of schools, and therefore much of the commentary is of a rather 


lated, with Notes, by te JOHN CHURCH, “MLA., of Lincola 
elementary character. Mr. Palmer, however, throws a good d: al of new 


Colleze, Oxford, Professor of Latin, University College, London, and 
WILLIAM JACKSON BROORIBE, MA., late Fellow of St. John’s 
light upon Horace, and he writes in a clear, unconvention«) manner, 
which make his notes very pleasant reading....The ingroduction is 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 
“The translation is certainly zood, and its usefulness is enhanced by a 
excellent...,.The commentary is good in itself, and the whole well 
suited to its purpose.” —Saturday Review. 


marginal analysis. Those wh. are d+ticient either in the knowledge of 
Latin or in the leisure to read t \e original will get from this translation 
a very fair idea of the most vivid and animated pcrtion of Livy's gre “b 


work,’’—Guardian, 





MACMILLAN & CO, Bedford-street, London. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO’S 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


REISSUE OF CRAIK’S LITERATURE, 
NINTH EDITION, Enlarged, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


For the Use of Colleges, Schools, and those Preparing for 
Competitive Examinations. 


By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, LL.D., 
Late Professor of History and English Literature, Queen’ 8 
College, Belfast. 
*,* To the NINTH EDITION is added an Appendix on 
RECENT LITERATURE. By HENRY CRAIK, M.A., 
Author of ‘A Life of Swift.’ 


PROFESSOR RAMSAY’S CLASSICAL WORKS. 


1ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (a 


MANUAL of). By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A., late 
Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
With Map, numerous Engravings, and verv Stor 
Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6¢@, TWELFTH EDI- 
TION. 


9,An ELEMENTARY MANUAL 


of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. SEVENTH EDITION. 
4s, 


3, LATIN PROSODY (a MANUAL of). 
SIXTH EDITION. 5s. 


“ There is no other work on the subject worthy to compete with it.” 
Atheneum, 


MR. CRUTTWELL’S CLASSICAL WORKS. 
THIRD EDITION, in crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of ROMAN LITERA- 
TURE. From the Earliest Period to the Times of the 
Antonines. By CHARLES THOMAS CRUTTWELL, 
M.A., Fellow ot Mertun College, Oxford. 

“Nothing at all equal to it has hitherto been published in England.” 
British Quarterly Review. 
“A most serviceable—indeed indispensable—guide for the student.... 

The ‘ general reader’ will be both charmed and imstructed.”’ 

Saturday Review. 


COMPANION VOLUME. 


NEW ISSUE. IN TWO PARTS. RECOMMENDED FOR 
EXERCISES IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, in crown 8vo. cloth, 


SPECIMENS of ROMAN LITERA- 
TURE. By C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, and PEAKE BANTON, M.A., some 
time Scholar of Jesus College, Cambridge. In 2 Parts. 

Part I. ROMAN THOUGHT: Religion, Philosophy and 
Science, Art and Letters. 6s. 

Part II. ROMAN STYLE: Descriptive, Rhetorical, and 
Humorous Passages. 5s, 

Or in 1 vol. complete, 10s. 6d. 


oe Specimens of Roman Literature’ marks a new era in the study of 
latin." —English Churchman. 


“Schoolmasters and tutors will be grateful for a volume which 
supplies them at once with passages of every shade of difficulty for 
testing the most different capacity, or which may be read with advan- 
tage in the higher forms of schools, There is no other book of tie kind 
in this country which can be more safely recommended either for its 
breadth, cheapness, or interest.”"—Professor Ellis in the Academy. 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
DR. BRYCE’S VIRGIL 


1, VIRGILII OPERA. Edited by 
.. A, H. BRYCE, D.C.L. LL.D., Senior Classical Moderator 
in the University of Dublin, Text from Heyne and 
Wagner. English Notes, Origi: al, and Selected from 
the leading German and E: glish Commentators. 
Illustrations from the Antique. £LQOURTEENTH EDI- 
TION. In 3 Parts. 
Part I. ECLOGUES and GEORGICS. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. The ASNEID, Books I.-VI. 2s. 6d. 
Part III. The ZNEID, Books VII.-XII. 2s. 6d. 
Or complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“Contains the pith of what has been written by the best scholars on 
the subject. The notes comprise everything that the student can want.” 
Atheneaum, 


MR. CURRIE’S HORACE. 


2, HORATIIT OPERA. Edited by 
JOSEPH CURRIE, formerly Head Classical Master in 
Glasgow Academy. Text from Orellius, English Notes, 
Original, and Selected from the best Commentators. 
Illustrations from the Antique. In 2 Parts. 


Part I. CARMINA. 35. 

Part II, SATIRES, EPISTLES, and ARS POETICA, 3s. 
Or complete in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

“The notes are excellent and exhaustive.” 


Quar'er'y Journal of Elucation * 


** Deserves the attention of all who have to teach or learn the elements 
of Mechanics....An 11 ption.”— Westminster Revi 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 
An Introduction to the Study of Force and Motion. 


By WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A. M.Inst.C.E. M.Inst.M.E., 
&c., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With Appendix of Examples, Worked and Unworked. 


The STUDENT'S MECHANICS has been designed to meet 
the want of a Text-Book which shall exhibit clearly and 
fully the FOUNDATIONS ON WHICH THE SCIENCE OF 
MECHANICS RESTS. It differs, accordingly, from exist- 
ing works mainly in the thoroughness with which these 
FOUNDATIONS are treated, and the special care and 
fulness with which they are examined and considered. 





“The successful of depends mainly on the 
obtaining a clear and Ss mastery of a few leading —— eg 
REFACE. 
“Clear in style and practical in method, ‘The Student’s Mechanics’ 





is cordially to be recommended from all points of view....Wull be of 
great value to students.’’—Atheneum. 
‘The merits of the work as pecially pi in its cl and 


brevity.” — Westminster Revie 
‘Iam charmed with the work... 
widespread want.’ 
ev. W.B. iatsheh, Director of Science Classes, Wesley College. 


SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 


By W. J. MACQUORN RANKINE, LL.D. F.R.8., 
late Reg. Prof. of Civil Engineering in the University of 
lasgow. 


cloth, with Diagrams. 


..An admirable supply of a really 





In crown 8vo. 
I. Applied Mechanics. 
TENTH EDITION. 12s. 6d. 

II. Civil Engineering. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION. 1és. 


III, The Steam- Engine, 
And other PRIME MOVERS. TENTH EDITION, 12s. 6d. 


IV. Machinery and Mill Work, 
FIFTH EDITION. 12s. 6d. 


V. Useful Rules and Tables, 
With ear for the Use of Electrical _ by 
JAMIESON, C.E. F.R.S.E 


SIXTH EDITION. 10s. 6d. 


VI. A Mechanical Text-Book. 
By Profs. RANKINE and E. F. BAMBER, C.E. 
SECOND EDITION. 9s. 





SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo. cloth, 18s, 


MARINE ENGINEERING (a 


MANUAL of). The Designing, Construction, and Work- 
ing of Marine Machinery. By A. E. SEATON, M.Inst. 
Nav.Arch., Lecturer on Marine Engineering, Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. With Diagrams. 

“In the three-fold capacity of enabling a student to learn how to 
design, construct, and work a modern marine steam-engine, Mr Seaton's 
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Lambeth Palace and its Associations. With 
a Supplementary Chapter on Medieval 
Life among the Old Palaces of the 
Primacy. By the Rev. J. Cave-Browne. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Tae number of years devoted to this work 
and the great industry and original research 
of the writer are dwelt upon in the preface 
with so much loving self-appreciation that, 
the book cannot fail to be disappointing 
when at all critically examined by the anti- 
quary, or by any one having more than 
ordinary acquaintance with the most in- 
teresting pile of buildings that London 
possesses. Mr. Cave-Browne begins in quite 
the wrong spirit for any antiquary or his- 
torian of the present day. He rightly praises 
the marvellous industry of Andrew Coltee 
Ducarel, the most scholarly ofall thelibrarians 
of Lambeth, and speaks of his work on the 
palace, published something more than a 
century ago, as invaluable. But when he 
asserts that Ducarel’s ‘ Lambeth’ “‘ has been, 
and ever must be, the basis of all subsequent 
histories of the place,”’ he falls into an error 
which is the source of most of the short- 
comings of the volume now produced. 
Ducarel’s printed material is not the basis 
for a new history of Lambeth Palace, but 
rather those MS. sources from which he 
drew his information, and which, by his 
laborious indexing, he has made so ac- 
eéssible. All the springs into which Ducarel 
dipped his bucket can still be visited, and 
notwithstanding his pains he by no means 
exhausted their resources, and fresh springs 
are now available at the Public Record 
Office in Fetter Lane, which were practically 
sealed in Ducarel’sdaysowing to their chaotic 
condition. 

It is possible that we are doing some 
injustice to Mr. Cave-Browne in imagining 
that he has not personally explored that 
vast storehouse of ecclesiastical history the 
registers of the see of Canterbury, and that 
he has not that knowledge of ancient hand- 
writing which would enable him to decipher 
“the cramped, crabbed, and often almost 
illegible characters of the thirteenth and 
following centuries,” extending over “ thou- 
sands upon thousands of folio parchment 
pages,” about which he writessodespairingly. 
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At any rate, if there has been any original 
study of the old registers, that study has 
not been turned to account, for the book 
now issued affords no information from 
these sources beyond that which was last 
century gleaned and printed by Ducarel 
and Denne. The Lambeth registers are, 
for the most part, far more legible and 
in better preservation than the records 
of the subsidiary sees, and they contain 
not a little hitherto unknown informa- 
tion which might with great advantage 
have been transferred to Mr. Cave- 
Browne’s pages. His account of the chapel, 
meagre in everything save a dishing-up 
of the historical incidents that did occur 
or are supposed to have occurred therein, 
might have been notably enriched from a 
critical study of the folios that seem to have 
affrighted him by their number and ille- 
gibility. The same remarks apply to the 
‘“‘Computus Balliorum,” or bailiffs’ ac- 
counts of the early archbishops, which 
are of surpassing interest in all that per- 
tains to the fabric of the buildings now 
known as Lambeth Palace. The author 
has apparently not studied them, but merely 
quotes from that which had been already 
discovered and transcribed by Ducarel. 

The chapter on the library is poor, and 
the estimate of the value of the different 
collections does not seem to be based on 
intimate acquaintance. The Shrewsbury 
Papers, for instance, are of greater worth 
than Mr. Cave-Browne imagines, though 
it is true that a good deal of chaff has 
to be sifted in searching for the grain. 
But these papers, when carefully collated 
with the richer Talbot MSS. of the Heralds’ 
College, will some day repay the careful 
study of the yet-to-be-discovered historian 
of the reign of Elizabeth. It is right, too, 
that another sample of the lack of true 
research that characterizes this new history 
of Lambeth Palace from beginning to end 
should be pointed out. An appendix gives 
a list of consecrations held in Lambeth 
Chapel. Such a list, if patiently elaborated 
from the Lambeth registers, to which we 
suppose Mr. Cave-Browne must have had 
free access during the nine years he was 
curate at Lambeth, would have been of 
great value. But no; here again our 
author merely avails himself of the labours 
of others, and his sources are Stubbs’s 
‘Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum’ and Beat- 
son’s ‘ Political Index.’ 

If it had not been for the pretentious 
claims of the preface and the eulogiums of 
the introduction, penned with his usual 
courtly urbanity by the late archbishop, it 
might not have been necessary so plainly to 
expose the shortcomings of this volume, for 
it is for the most part a readable, accurate 
account of the palace and its history, and 
if only regarded as an enlarged kind of 
guide-book and the best available sketch of 
the subject there is no reason for fault- 
finding, but rather for praise. Our fear 
is lest Mr. Cave-Browne’s work should 
possibly do mischief by delaying the un- 
dertaking of a thoroughly scholarly his< 
tory of the palace, which it is much to be 
hoped may some day be undertaken. 

The best chapter in the book describes the 
Guard Room, now used as the dining hall. 
The chief part of this chapter has already 
appeared in DMacmillan’s Magazine. Though 





shorn of its stately proportions by an altera- 
tion of the floor level, and though bereft of 
the best part of its ancient panelling and 
otherwise painfully altered and modernized 
in Blore’s ‘‘ restoration” of 1829, this hall 
still retains many of its original features, 
ae the fourteenth century roof, of 
noble design and of rich detail in its carvings. 
But the chief interest of the Guard Room 
arises from the fact that it is now utilized as 
the portrait gallery of the see. The artistic 
value of this collection is not small, for it 
can boast of a Holbein, a Van Dyck, a 
Kneller, a Hogarth, and a Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Yet its chief interest consists in its 
historic completeness, in which it is alto- 
gether unrivalled. The Guard Room of 
Lambeth Palace shelters an unbroken line 
of nearly four centuries, involving a descent 
of twenty-six generationsof apostolic lineage. 
Putting aside the apocryphal portrait of 
Dunstan, who died in 988; the copied por- 
trait of a doubtful original of Archbishop 
Arundel, who died in 1414; and that of his 
successor, Henry Chicheley, which has some 
claims to be regarded as a real likeness, the 
far-famed series commences with a genuine 
Holbein of William Warham, who held the 
primacy from 1503 to 1533. From that date 
down to 1882 the chain of successive por- 
traits is unbroken. Of Archibald Campbell 
Tait there are two likenesses, one by Mr. Sant 
andthe other by Mr. P. Richmond. Inthe Long 
Gallery, and scattered here and there through 
the more private rooms of the palace, is a 
miscellaneous array of bishops and others 
more or less closely connected with the suc- 
cessive occupants of the see of Canterbury 
by official position or by private friendship. 
Mr. Cave - Browne gives valuable critical 
notes on all the portraits, and adds his- 
torical outlines of commendable brevity. 
The pleasure of future visitors to Lambeth 
when studying the portraits will be doubly 
enhanced by the possession of this readable 
and interesting sketch of their merits and 
characteristics. 

The interesting block of buildings which 
forms the extreme north-west corner of the 
palace, and which was the work of Arch- 
bishop Chicheley, is well treated. We sup- 
pose that it will never succeed in shaking 
off its name of evil omen—the Lollards’ 
Tower—given to it in error in comparatively 
modern days, and repeated by every guide- 
book maker and by every local historian, who 
vie with one another in wholly imaginary 
suppositions as to the numbers and sufferings 
of ‘‘ those forerunners of the Protestants ”’ ; 
but if Ducarel, Maitland, and Hook had not 
completely demolished the fictions which 
made the tower a prison-house of heretics, 
Mr. Cave-Browne, with not a little ingenuity 
and circumstance, finally upsets the fable, 
and establishes its true origin as a water 
tower. 

It would perhaps be ungracious to find 
any further fault on the score of accuracy 
and lack of research in the account of the 
chapel, and therefore certain criticisms on 
this chapter shall be left unwritten ; but we 
must find space to express a wish that the 
chromo-lithograph of the chapel, which forms 
the frontispiece to the book, and which 
represents its condition in 1881, more nearly 
corresponded to its present state. The work 

f painting, gilding, and decorating the 
walls, as well as the roof of the chapel, so 
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far as the inner side of the screen is con- 
cerned, is now complete ; but the effect and 
character of the wall decorations are poor from 
an artistic point of view, the patterns in 
the window jambs are ludicrously at variance 
with anything conceivable in Early English 
days or in any way harmonizing with that 
style, and the graceful Purbeck marble 
shafts are rendered dull and insipid by the 
glare of the adjacent colours. The general 
treatment of the chapel is undoubtedly rich ; 
but it is chiefly to be studied as a way how 
not to treat the few gems of Early English 
architecture that we possess. If the original 
designers of the chapel could revisit the 
place on which they lavished their skill, it 
would be almost impossible for them to 
believe that they were within the walls 
which they themselves had built. 

Now that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have not only the fabric of the palace, but 
also the maintenance of the library in their 
hands, it is to be wished that they may for 
the future exercise a little better control 
over the days that are nominally given to 
the public for the use of the invaluable store 
of books and MSS. If it is right that so 
many days a week should be advertised as 
those on which the library is at certain hours 
open to students, and if the cost of its care 
is no longer defrayed from the privy purse 
of the occupant of the see, it is surely not 
too much to ask that the successor of the 
lamented Archbishop Tait should not be 
permitted to appropriate, without notice, the 
library hall to uses either semi-public or 
semi-private at the very times selected for 
the attendance of students. Twice within 
recent years have we visited Jambeth 
Library, for purposes of urgent research, 
at “open” hours, and found it occupied. 
On one occasion it was in possession of 
Lord Penzance and his Court, and on the 
other filled with cane-bottomed chairs from 
end to end in preparation for a lecture by 
an ex-Carmelite friar. 

Mr. Cave-Browne’s supplementary chapter 
on the old “palaces” or archiepiscopal re- 
sidences of the see of Canterbury is a pains- 
taking and, on the whole, interesting account 
of these ancient houses. Nowadays, when 
bishops and even archbishops are happily 
contented with one or, at the most, two 
houses, it is strange to reflect upon the 
large number of residentiary houses that 
the mediswval English bishop had to main- 
tain, a reflection which considerably modi- 
fies the exalted ideas sometimes formed of 
the princely incomes of many of the sees. 
The see of Lichfield in mediwval days had 
nine residentiary houses on different epis- 
copal manors throughout the diocese, in 
addition to the palace in the Close and the 
town house in the Strand. The Primate had 
to maintain no less than nineteen: thirteen 
in Kent—Aldington, Bishopsbourne, Can- 
terbury, Charing, Forde, Gillingham, Knole, 
Lyminge, Maidstone, Otford, Saltwood, 
Teynham, and Wrotham ; three in Sussex— 
Mayfield, Slindon, and West Tarring; and 
three in Surrey—Croydon, Lambeth, and 
Mortlake. 

Hasted’s ‘History of Kent,’ the various 
volumes of the ‘Archzeologia Cantiana,’ and 
Hook’s ‘Archbishops of Canterbury’ furnish 
readily-found particulars of most of these 
ancient residences, and Mr. Cave-Browne 
has added some information from less access- 





ible sources; but here again the failure to 
make proper use of the Lambeth registers 
and other MSS. is very palpable to those 
who are acquainted with them. Of some 
of the manor-houses really picturesque de- 
scriptions are given, but others are dismissed 
in a single brief paragraph. If Mr. Cave- 
Browne has the time and the patience, the 
subjects here treated of in a chapter of 
ninety pages would form an interesting and 
valuable volume. Several of the glimpses 
that the author gives us into medieval 
ecclesiastical life are altogether fallacious, 
and show a very superficial grasp of the 
subject. For instance, in commenting upon 
Cardinal Morton’s progress from Lambeth 
to Canterbury in 1486, we read :—‘“‘ Another 
feature of such a journey as this must not 
be lost sight of, for it will give some insight 
into the social life of the magnates of that 
period. Rents were not then paid in coin, 
but, like tithes within our own memory, 7” 
kind.” This, as a broad statement, is exactly 
the reverse of correct, and especially so with 
regard to the rents of episcopal, capitular, 
and church lands in general. The rents of 
church lands were over and over again 
specified to be paid at certain festivals, ‘‘ in 
the sacristy,” ‘‘by the font,” by certain 
shrines, or even ‘before the high altar,” 
and it would have been rather awkward if 
these had been paid in kind! 








Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources. 
Translated from the Tibetan of the ‘ Kah- 
gyur’ by F. Anton von Schiefner. Done 
into English from the German, with 
an Introduction, by W. R. 8S. Ralston. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

Ir was our intention to have deferred the 

present notice till the original Tibetan text 

of these tales, which Dr. W. Grube, of St. 

Petersburg, has for some time been engaged 

in preparing for publication, should be 

before us. As, however, we understand 
that the companion volume may not appear 
for several months, we would rather waive 
the advantage which a well-edited text 
might give us in endeavouring to clear up 
some passages left doubtful in both trans- 

lations than appear further neglectful of a 

work of such sterling worth as Mr. Ralston’s 

rendering of Schiefner’s ‘Tibetan Tales 
derived from Indian Sources.’ Considering 
that Schiefner worked on the edition of the 

‘ Kanjur’ which was printed in the monastery 

of Narthang in West Tibet on native paper 

with inferior red type—we note this fact 

in correction of the statement at p. xxxiv— 

we need not be surprised that, with all his 

ingenuity, he should frequently have been 
baffled in his attempts to make out the sense, 
and that his translator again should have 
had no choice but te follow the text before 
him. In the few instances in which he has 
seen cause for deviating from Schiefner’s text 
he has stated his reasons in foot-notes. Al- 
together the English garb in which he has 
clothed these tales is as attractive and be- 
coming as could have been expected from 
such a master in the art of story-telling; 
while the paraphernalia he has added—we 
mean the references to similar stories, or 
traits in stories, both of the East and West— 
form a valuable supplement to Schiefner’s 
original notes. Among the omissions we 
have noticed, in the list of works treating of 





the early history of Tibet, are E. Schlagint. 
weit’s ‘Die Konige von Tibet’ (1866) and 
Sarat Chandra Das’s important ‘ Contriby-. 
tions on the Religion, History, &c., of Tibet’ 
(Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1881); and in the note to the eleventh story, 
Dr. Thiessen’s monograph ‘ Die Legende yon 
Kisigot ‘mi’ (Breslau, 1880). 

As Buddhism, more than any other known 
form of religious belief, inculcates its doctrines 
by means of stories and apologues, the study 
of its canonical books, both of the Northern 
and Southern recension, has called into exist- 
ence a vast deal of this kind of literature, 
from Bergmann’s translation of the shorter 
‘ Siddhikiir’ and Schmidt’s ‘Dsanglun’ down 
to Prof. Tawney’s spirited rendering of the 
‘ Gamanichandajaitaka,’ which has just come 
to hand. It was the tracing back to those 
ancient Buddhistic sources of so many 
popular stories, fables, and legends which 
for ages have been current in the various 
countries of Europe that originated this new 
branch of modern comparative science. The 
Sanskrit originals from which the numerous 
versions and amplifications in the Chinese, 
Mongolian, and Tibetan languages have 
emanated have only quite recently been re- 
ceiving the attention which they so well 
deserve; and while from Dr. Mitra’s and 
Mr. Bendall’s descriptive catalogues a fair 
outline of the whole literature may be 
gathered, the publication of the ‘Mahi- 
vastu’ and the ‘ Divyavadana,’ now in pro- 
gress, which with the ‘ Avadanagataka’ 
are the most famous collections of Sanskrit 
stories appertaining to Northern Buddhism, 
will be sure to stimulate further research 
in this direction. In all probability also 
the originals of the stories translated in the 
book under notice may in due course be 
dis*overed. 

Mr. Ralston pays a well-merited tribute to 
Mr. B. H. Hodgson, to whose noble exer- 
tions and boundless liberality it was solely 
due that the many Sanskrit Buddhistic 
works, first discovered by him in Nepal 
upwards of fifty years ago, were made 
accessible to the sarants of India and 
Europe, and who, in the words of Dr. Mitra, 
“himself the first intelligent exponent of 
their nature and value, entirely revolu- 
tionized the history of Buddhism as it was 
known to Europeans in the early part of this 
century.” It has indeed been a poor re- 
cognition of these services that up to quite 
recent years—during a period, we are bound 
to admit, when Vedic studies have engrossed 
the attention of Sanskritists to a dispropor- 
tionately large extent—the important labours 
of E. Burnouf on those MSS. have been 
allowed to remain the sole outcome of 
original European research on the Sanskrit 
‘ Bauddha (astras.’ 

A considerable portion of Mr. Ralston’s 
elaborate introduction is devoted to an 
account of the life and literary work of the 
great Transylvanian traveller Csomo Kérdsi, 
who was the first to lay before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal a systematic description 
of the canonical books of Tibet, and by his 
grammar and dictionary of the Tibetan 
language, the materials for which he had 
collected amid untold hardships, to supply a 
trustworthy key to the study of the earlier 
periods of Tibetan literature. We take this 
occasion to supplement Mr. Ralston’s account 
by an extract from a letter addressed by 
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Csomo early in November, 1820, to his 
patron and benefactor, Sir Henry Willock, 
then Resident at Teheran, in which he 
specifies the object of his journey in these 
words: ‘‘to become more acquainted with 
the Oriental languages, and to give to 
my countrymen a sufficient account of the 
origin and primitive habitation of the 
Hungarian nation, and of the relation of 
our idiom to the Tartar, Turkish, Persian, 
and Arabic dialects.” It was not till a 
year later that he began the study of the 
Tibetan language, which mere chance had 
thrown in his way. 

The readers of the ‘Tibetan Tales’ will 
feel under obligations to Mr. Ralston for 
the pains he has taken in bringing together 
such a large amount of information concern- 
ing the sources from which they have been 
drawn, and the way in which those sources 
have been discovered and brought within 
the reach of the savants of Europe. 








Kings and Queens of an Hour: Records of 
Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By 
Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 2 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

Osviousty it is far truer nowadays than it 
was in the time of King Solomon that ‘of 
making many books there is no end.” One 
is sometimes tempted to echo Montaigne’s 
wish that laws similar to those in force 
against vagabonds should be enacted in 
restraint of useless writers. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, who is well known for his 
literary impetuosity and for the rapidity with 
which his efforts at instructing and enter- 
taining the public succeed one another, 
boasted last year, in his ‘ Recreations of a 
Literary Man,’ that he had “learned the 
knack of writing decently and respectably 
on any subject,” and had written sufficient 
to fill nearly a hundred volumes; and he 
now presents the public with almost a score 
of oft-told tales, all of which could have 
been better related at less length, and several 
of which were not worth retelling even with 
the greatest brevity. The author does not 
inform his readers whether any of these 
tales as told by him have previously been 
printed from his manuscripts, but we incline 
to suspect they have already appeared in 
ephemeral publications, or else that, having 
been written with a view to so appearing, 
they met at editorial hands the fate which 
they deserved. ‘ 

The kings and queens of an hour to 
recounting whose adventures, whether 
scandalous or otherwise, these volumes are 
devoted, are King Theodore of Corsica, 
Lady Hamilton, the beautiful Miss Gun- 
nings, Sir Philip Francis, the early loves of 
Gibbon and Pitt (Mademoiselle Curchod 
and the Hon. Miss Eden), L. E. L., the 
Duchess of Kingston, the Bishop of Derry 
(who was fourth Earl of Bristol), Peg Wot- 
fington, George Brummel, W. H. Ireland, 
the Shakspearean forger, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
Mrs. Piozzi (under the title ‘An Old Lady’s 
Love’!), Hugh Elliot, Mie-Mie (Miss Fag- 
niani, afterwards Countess of Yarmouth), 
and lastly the beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire. From the foregoing list it will be 
seen that Mr. Fitzgerald takes a decided 
interest in scandal, and most people would 
be inclined to say that too much has already 
been written about several of the above 





characters. The author, on the other hand, 
complacently informs his readers that he 
cannot but think this collection of ‘ curious 
and romantic adventures will be found in- 
teresting,” and adds that ‘‘a great deal of 
what is here gathered is new or has never 
been set forth with so much detail and [so 
many | hitherto unknown paizticulars.” He 
concludes his preface by stating that the 
collection of these incidents ‘‘ has been the 
work of many years, and has been a labour 
of love.”” We must confess that we are 
sorry to learn this, for it is impossible to 
congratulate him either on his taste or on 
the results of his labours. 

The most interesting and the least hack- 
neyed story in this collection, though it is 
told in a very rambling and involved manner 
(so much so that in parts it is very difficult 
to unravel it), is the sketch of the career of 
the Baron Neuhoff who for a few years was 
titular King of Corsica, and who died in 
London in extreme poverty. Theodore, Baron 
Neuhoff, was descended from a good family 
in Westphalia, and inherited his title from 
his father, who was killed at the siege of 
Namur. Having embarked in the career of 
a political adventurer, he was employed in 
diplomatic intrigues first by the Baron Gortz, 
with whom he narrowly escaped imprison- 
ment at the Hague when that minister was 
arrested by the Pensionary, at the instiga- 
tion of the British Ministry, on the discovery 
of his plots for the restoration of the Stuarts. 
Theodore was afterwards employed in like 
manner by Cardinal Alberoni and the Duke 
of Ripperda, and in support of their plans 
he was in constant communication with 
the agents of the Chevalier de St. George. 
He married at Madrid a daughter of the 
Jacobite Lord Kilmarnock, but after a while 
he robbed and cruelly deserted her. Whilst 
employed in these political intrigues he 
travelled over the greater part of Europe, 
and by his talents and address made many 
friends, who were often of the greatest assist- 
ance to him when in trouble. 

In 1729 the Corsicans revolted—by no 
means for the first time—against their 
tyrannical masters the Genoese, and in 1734 
they declared their country to be a free and 
independent republic. In 1735 Baron Neu- 
hoff was imprisoned at Leghorn on a charge 
of fraud. When he procured his release 
he made the acquaintance of several of the 
leaders of the Corsican insurgents who were 
then in Leghorn, and by promises of his 
assistance in procuring the independence of 
their country he engaged them to persuade 
their fellow countrymen to elect him their 
king. He then proceeded to Constantinople 
and Tunis, and at the latter place got to- 


‘gether supplies and funds for the prosecution 


of his enterprise. It is supposed that he 
procured these resources from the Bey by 
promising him an exclusive right of trading 
with Corsica, and by undertaking that the 
Beys should always have a naval station on 
the island for their pirate ships. Early in 
1736 the baron set sail from Tunis and ap- 
peared off the coast of Corsica, bringing 
with him in three ships the arms, money, 
and supplies that he had succeeded in col- 
lecting. Posing as the deliverer of the un- 
fortunate Corsicans, who were then in great 
danger of falling again under the cruel yoke 
of their Genoese masters, his engaging 
manners and specious promises, coupled 





with the assurances that he had brought 
with him the Papal blessing and was backed 
by the might of powerful princes (whom he 
did not particularly specify), induced the 
simple-minded islanders to elect him their 
king, and accordingly on April 15th he was 
crowned at Allesani amid the acclamations 
of an enthusiastic populace. He forthwith 
assumed the prerogatives of royalty, and as 
gencralissimo of the insurgents set actively 
to work to improve the discipline of the 
Corsican guerillas. This he accomplished 
with so much success that he several times 
defeated the Genoese troops, besides block- 
ading Ajaccio and the other towns which they 
still held. At the same time he a 
officers of state, arranged a simple code 
of laws, coined money, conferred titles of 
nobility, and instituted an order of knight- 
hood, styled ‘the Order of the Redemp- 
tion.” 

In a few months, finding his means ex- 
hausted and the attachment of his people 
cooling towards him through his failure to 
perform his promises, King Theodore ap- 
pointed a council of regency and slipped 
away to Leghorn in disguise in order to 
seek for further assistance and supplies. 
His wanderings with this object were fruit- 
less until he reached Amsterdam, and 
threatened to be equally unsuccessful there, 
as on his arrival he was arrested for a debt 
of long standing and soon had many other 
claims lodged against him. Nevertheless, 
the good fortune that had attended him at 
Tunis again came to his aid. In a little 
while he was released from confinement, 
having found persons willing to become 
sureties for the repayment of the sums he 
owed; and he succeeded in inducing an 
association of Dutch merchants to supply 
him with artillery and stores, which he 
dispatched periodically to his council in 
Corsica. He did not proceed thither 
himself, however, till towards the end 
of 1738, when, finding the island in the 
occupation of the French troops sent to 
compel the Corsicans to return to their 
allegiance to Genoa, he went back to 
Holland for more supplies. Having ob- 
tained them, he set sail again for his king- 
dom, but on his way thither had the mis- 
fortune to be driven by stress of weather 
into the Bay of Naples, where he was once 
more arrested. Escaping from his gaolers 
after being confined at Gaeta and Terracina, 
he landed in Corsica in January, 1739, and 
defeated a body of French troops, driving 
them into Bastia. Three months later he 
left Corsica and returned to Naples, where 
he entered into negotiations for surrendering 
his sovereign rights to Don Philip of Spain. 
He visited his kingdom in 1743 in company 
with Admiral Matthews, who was in command 
of a squadron of the British Mediterranean 
fleet, and after that date he never saw 
Corsica again. 

Thenceforward King Theodore resided 
in London, and for some years was well 
received in society; but in 1750 he was 
arrested for debt and lodged in the King’s 
Bench Prison, whence he could not procure 
his release till shortly before his death, 
which took place in 1756. Whilst he was in 
prison Horace Walpole made a burlesque 
appeal to the public in his behalf; and 
Smollett both in his ‘History of England’ 
and in ‘Ferdinand, Count Fathom,’ expresses 
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his sympathy with King Theodore, and says 
he was badly treated by the British Govern- 
ment. 








Beowulf: an Anglo-Saxon Poem, §c. Trans- 
lated by James M. Garnett, M.A., LL.D. 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn, Heath & Co.; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 


Tuts little volume is the work of a man who 
is full of zeal for his subject, and who does 
not mind what trouble he takes if he can 
bring others to care for his favourite study 
as much as he cares for it himself. It is 
therefore with regret that we are obliged to 
state that we do not think the book will 
achieve the end its author desires for it. The 
English - speaking people are as yet few 
in number who understand sufficient of the 
early language of their forefathers to be able 
to appreciate Saxon literature unless it is put 
before them in modern diction. The ancient 
speech had its marks for cases of nouns and 
for moods and tenses of verbs which made a 
Saxon sentence intelligible, though the words 
might not be arranged in strict order of 
their government. In this it was like the 
Greek and Latin languages. But all this 
is foreign to modern English speech. We 
have hardly any marks of cases except by 
prepositions, and auxiliaries supply the 
— of verbal inflexions. This Dr. Garnett 

s forgotten or ignored, and he has in 
consequence produced a book unacceptable 
to any but those few who know something 
of the construction of our earliest speech and 
are willing to take trouble that they may 
know more. 

The ‘Beowulf’ is our Northern epic. Itis 
not to be compared with Homer, but it has 
passages which are decidedly Homeric in 
character. Tho hero from whom the poem 
is named is the Hercules of Northern legend. 
He has the strength of thirty ordinary men, 
and can perform wonders when there arises 
a fit occasion for putting forth his might. 
He has swum with the famous Breca for 
five days and nights in the sea, and has had 
to wage war during the time with sea 
monsters which dragged him under the 
waves, and would have devoured him. By 
his own hand, however, he was able to 
master the mighty sea beasts. Such adven- 
tures as this are alluded to in the poem, 
but the two great achievements of Beowulf 
are related at length. Hrothgar the Dane 
has built himself a mighty hall, Heorot, in 
which to feast with his warriors; but their 
joy is broken by the visits of a terrible 
monster, the Grendel, who, coming in the 
night, carries off now one and now another 
of the brave men who are taking their rest 
in Heorot. This destruction goes on for 
a dozen years, and at last the news of 
it is brought to Beowulf, the thane of 
Hygelac, and he resolves to go and match 
his strength agaiust the ferocious Grendel. 
He is well received by most of Hrothgar’s 
warriors, and a charming picture is given 
of the entertainment of the new-comer, the 
taunting language of one member of the 
company only helping to set off the general 
welcome. When the night comes on Beo- 
wulf and his comrades take their stations in 
the hall. The Grendel arrives and devours 
one of them, but is seized by the mighty 


hero, and though weapons are of no avail | 


against the monster, the sheer strength of 


in agony he flees away to the mists of the 
fen out of which he came. There is great 
rejoicing and much congratulation when the 
issue of the night’s conflict is known; but 
on the next night comes the mother of the 
Grendel to seek revenge for the injuries her 
son has received. She seizes on one of the 
counsellors of Hrothgar and carries him 
away. Beowulf had not been at hand, but 
when he learns what has happened he 
resolves to pursue, and, plunging into the 
sea, finds his way in the depths to the 
Grendel’s home. Then follows a terrific 
fight. Fortune favours Beowulf. He finds 
a mighty weapon, a sword of the ancient 
giants. With this he is able to overcomo 
his foes. He brings back from the deep 
the head of the Grendel as a trophy and the 
hilt of the sword which had done such good 
service. He could bring no more of it, for 
the blood of the venomous beast had melted 
away the metal of the blade. 

After this Beowulf goes home, and many 
years must have passed before the next 
adventure which is narrated. ‘This is a 
combat with a fiery dragon, the guardian 
of a hoard of treasure. This monster, 
being provoked, comes forth upon the land, 
and consumes everything far and wide with 
the flames that are vomited from its mouth. 
Against this dreadful foe Beowulf resolves 
to adventure himself, though he is now old 
and has been a king for fifty years. He 
engages in the combat, but the spectacle is 
so terrible that all but one of his companions 
flee in terror. The hero is fatally wounded, 
yet before he dies he is able to make an end 
of the earthdrake. Wiglaf, his sole com- 
panion, brings to Beowulf’s sight some of 
the treasure from the monster’s hoard, but, 
alas! he cannot live to enjoy it. He has 
been bitten, and the poison of the bite is 
deadly. He gives directions, in a noble 
passage, concerning the place and manner 
of his burial. The faithtul Wiglaf is loud 
in his reproaches to the runaway knights. 
These return when all is over, and together 
they lay the body of the hero on the funeral 
pile, and when it has been consumed raise a 
mighty mound to do honour to their warrior 
king. 

Besides the mere narrative of these two 
adventures, the ‘Beowulf’ abounds with 
digressions, especially during the banquets, 
and with speeches which add much interest 
to the movement of the poem, and in a 
vigorous translation it can be made attrac- 
tive. But Dr. Garnett has steadily set him- 
self to reproduce as far as possible the order 
and rhythm of the original, and the result 
is a version which we must characterize as 
repellent, however much we may respect the 
zeal and industry by which it has been pro- 
duced. A few lines will serve to illustrate 


fatally bitten and the dragon has received 
his death wound, the scene is pictured thus 
in the translation before us :— 


Then it had happened to the young man, 

With sorrow of mind that he on the earth saw 
The dearest one at the end of his life 

Livid become. The slayer too lay, 

The fearful earthdrake, of life bereft, 
Oppressed with bale: the ring-treasures longer 
The twisted serpent might not control, 

| But the swords’ edges took him away, 

The hard battle-notched leavings of hammers, 
| So that the wide flier, still from his wounds, 








Beowulf wrenches off one of his arms, and 


what has been said. When Beowulf has been | 


Fell on the earth nigh the hoard hall; 

Not at all through the air did he go springing 

In the midst of the night, proud of his treasures 
Showed he his form: but he to earth fell 

On account of the hand-work of this battle prince, 

The English reader to whom this version 
is presented may fairly claim indulgence jg 
he have to pause for a moment in doubt 
whether it be the ring-treasures that contro] 
the serpent or the serpent that controls the 
ring-treasures. Then “leavingsof hammers” 
is without question a most literal rendering 
of homera lafe, but it gives no notion of the 
author’s meaning. ‘The expression is very 
pretty. It paints the sword as a master. 
piece of craft, on which the hammer has 
done its utmost work, so that nothing more 
is needed. It is a finished production. In 
like manner in the poem weapons are termed 
‘‘the files’ leavings’’ with the same idea, 
But who would find it out from Dr. Garnett? 

The whole book is a specimen of such 
construing as may at times with advantage 
be set before a pupil who is learning the 
grammatical structure of a language; buta 
whole volume of it is not calculated to evoke 
admiration for the poem of which it is to 
pass as a representation, nor to induce any 
one to labour for further knowledge of a 
story which comes before him in such a 
garb. Of course it needs a poet to wake up 
all the feeling with which the old stories are 
instinct; but every particle of this is con- 
cealed by the shackles with which Dr. Gar- 
nett has by the plan of his work unhappily 
bound himself. 

We shall, perhaps, some day have a good 
and readable version of this beautiful but 
difficult poem, for attention is being more 
and more drawn to it by the accurate repro- 
duction of the text under the auspices of the 
Early English Text Society. Of that work 
we may remark in passing that it is matter 
of regret that this blue ribbon of Anglo- 
Saxon scholarship has been allowed by 
English scholars of Saxon to slip into the 
hands of a German fellow labourer. It is, 
however, well that the labour should be 
undertaken, even if we can find no English- 
man to do it; and though Dr. Garnett’s zeal, 
if it continue to spend itself in similar wise, 
will never attract readers to his versions, he 
will help on the growth of that small number 
who have a love like his own for Anglo- 
Saxon study. And when the text has been 
put forth with all the accuracy which cir- 
cumstances admit of, we will hope that 
some one may arise to write for those who 
cannot spend time on the original such a 
vivid translation as will show them that 
their forefathers in the days of old hada 
full share with other peoples of power and 
beauty to mark the dauydawn of their lite- 
rature. 


—..., 








| The Bathes of Bathe’s Ayde in the Reign of 
Charles I1. By Charles E. Davis, F.S.A. 
(Bath, Lewis & Son.) 


Batu has long been discrowned as queen 
of English spas, and the periwig and em- 
broidered coat of her once accepted monarch, 
Beau Nash, are not more out of fashion 
than her former masqueradings and two 
hundred and fifty sedan chairs. Instead of 
being dissipated and frivolous she has be- 
come sedate and dignified, as becomes the 
| dowager relict even of a great leader of 
| ceremonial. But one of the pleasures of 
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riper age morality is the remembrance of | set off with ribbons.” At the date of John- | Zhe Colthorpe Cousins. By Annie Thomas 
the gilded follies of the past, and few stories | son’s drawing and in the following century (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 3 vols. (White 
of bygone gaiety better bear repeating than | ladies went into the baths with bouquets, and & Co.) 

that of Bath in the glamour and glitter of | coffee was served on trays, whilst gentle- | Noris. Par JulesClaretie. (Paris, Dentu.) 


her high life. And perhaps there is no one 
better able from full acquaintance with 
details to tell such a story than Mr. Davis, 
the city architect, who in the book which 
pears the rather affected title at the head 
of this notice, has attempted to describe 
one epoch of (to assume the neuter gender) 
the career of the place. Mr. Davis has been 
led to this special consideration of the history 
of his fine city by the inspection of a unique 
drawing, by one J. Johnson, of the King’sand 
Queen’s Bath of the year 1675, a reduced copy 
of which forms the frontispiece to his book. 
This curious pen-and-pencil sketch has so in- 
terested him that he hasstudied all its details, 
to the minutest human figure in the windows 
of the houses overlooking the baths, and 
by research into contemporary publications 
and original records he has revived the old 
conditions of the place as shown by the royal 
baths, the inns and lodgings for visitors, the 
visitors themselves, and the more important 
residents. Among these residents we here 
fnd Mr. Pickwick, the lustre, however, 
of whose name was yet to be acquired, 
though he was the indubitable progenitor 
of our immortal friend of the same surname, 
as confessed by Pickwick, or, at least, Sam 
Weller himself. The traditions of the place 
from the days of Bladud to the occupation 
by the Romans, on to the time of Nash, 
and in abated degree down to our own day, 
are, of course, involved in its hot springs 
or therme. The recent discovery by Mr. 
Davis of probably the finest Roman bath 
this side Rome itself has brought the fifth 
century in a startling manner face to face 
here with the nineteenth. The bordering 
steps of the basin or tank are as perfect as 
when the last subject of Constantine went 
down into the healing waters, and though 
columns and vaulting are overturned, large 
fragments even of these parts may be seen 
in more or less connexion. In the appendix 
to his work Mr. Davis gives some account 
of this bath, which, with the schole or plat- 
form approaches, was over 111 ft. in length 
by 68 ft. in breadth, the basin itself being 
84 ft. by 40 ft. Whether the balneal usuages 
of the local Romans were of the kind by 
which Galienus increased his infamy in old 
Rome, and such as might have provoked 
the satire of some contemporary Juvenal, 
cannot now be said; but if Wood, the builder 
of the modern city, who is relied upon by 
Macaulay, be received as an authority, 
the state of things a thousand years later 
would have afforded scope for some caustic 
es. 


“The baths,” he says, ‘“‘ were like so many 
bear gardens, modesty was entirely shut out of 
them. People of both sexes bathed by day and 
night naked, and dogs, cats, pigs, and even 
human creatures were hurled over the rails into 
the water whilst people were bathing in it.” 
Moreover, he assures us that butchers killed 
and dressed their cattle at their own doors 
in the open street, and that the public ways 
were strewn with carrion and refuse of all 
sorts, wherein pigs were turned out to rout 
and feed. Dingley, however, says in reference 
to the baths somewhat later in time (1682) 
that “the men enter with waistcoats and 
drawers, and the women with yellow stuffs 





men carried their snuff-boxes in little boats. 
Publicity was invited rather than shunned ; 
for the royal baths were not only enclosed 
by tall houses, from the windows of which 
loungers overlooked the bathers, but the 
picture exhibits idlers of both sexes in their 
quaint dresses leaning over the balustrades 
surrounding the baths, in which a crowd 
of men and women are frolicking, one un- 
mannerly person, who is in the act of plung- 
ing into the water, being stark naked. The 
commemorative gifts of those who thought 
themselves benefited by their immersions 
took the favourite form of rings, and of 
these, formerly numerous, twelve, we are 
told, remain. One has the inscription: 
‘Thank God, I, John Revet, his majesty’s 
Brazier, at 50 years of age, in ye present 
month of July, 1674, received cure of a True 
Palsie from Head to Foot on one side.” 
Not only this ring, but the Charing Cross 
monument of Charles I. must be associated 
with honest John Revet, who, as has often 
been told, buried that equestrian figure of 
the king in the earth, instead of breaking 
it up for knife handles as he had been 
instructed to do. Another ring shows that 
Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, was among 
the bathers in 1674; besides that lady’s 
name, the royal arms are impressed on the 
metal. 

Not the least interesting portion of Mr. 
Davis’s book is his account of the old inns 
and hostelries. Of these the White Hart, 
which stood on the site of the present Pump 
Room Hotel, was the most fashionable. 
General Sir Thomas Fairfax was there in 
1649, the Duke of Monmouth in 1668, and 
‘doubtless the dinner was given in this 
house by the mayor in 1673, when a 
charge is entered, ‘Mayor’s expenses 
at eating the Lord Delamor’s venison, 
5J. 8s.’”? The Mayor of Bath not only 
did not think it beneath him to eat a noble- 
man’s donation of venison at the public cost 
for accommodation, but he kept lodgings for 
visitors to the baths, who in this way became 
to him a source of considerable revenue. 
Another item of civic expenditure was for a 
London ‘‘ Newes Letter,” as appears by an 
entry in the Council Book :— 

‘* Feb., 1672/3.—Agreed by generall consent 
that five and twenty shillings shall be quarterly 
paid for a Newes Letter to be sent to the Mayor 
of this City for the tyme being, and to remayne 
at his house for the publique view of this Cor- 
poration, the first quarter beginning from the 
sixth day of the present month.” 


Mr. Davis’s book is a bright and pleasant 
contribution to the history of the brightest 
and pleasantest provincial town in England, 
for no one can view Bath as an architectural 
whole, with its handsome rows and crescents 
rising stage upon stage against a back- 
ground of green hills and woods, and not 
pronounce it one of the fairest of landscape 
cities. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK, 
Thicker than Water. By James Payn. 3 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Jack’s Cousin Kate. By E. OC. Kenyon. 3 vols. 
(Remington & Co.) 





Mr. James Payn’s novels—at all events, 
those in his later manner—are always 
amusing. The number of genial little jokes 
with which he fills his pages sometimes 
sets the reader wondering how Mr. Payn 
manages to get on at all with his story. 
Perhaps his self-control ought to be appre- 
ciated as much as his humour. Every 
sentence he writes must suggest to him 
something more or less droll, and he must 
force himself to leave out more than two- 
thirds of his happy thoughts. It is to be 
hoped that they are only kept for another 
time. In ‘Thicker than Water,’ which has 
been appearing in Longman’s Magazine, the 
writer has obviously been influenced by the 
necessity of being ready with something 
fresh and bright in every new part. The 
book presents a series of pictures of all 
sorts, and a very large number of characters 
are brought upon the scene. A millionaire 
widow in Park Lane, a dealer in wild beasts 
in Whitechapel, a vivisector, an archso- 
logist, a young lady who copies law plead- 
ings with a type-writer, an old maid who 
writes poetry in a lodging-house at Holloway, 
and an eccentric and very rich old gentle- 
man who, among other oddities, befriends a 
giant out of a travelling show, all give Mr. 
Payn opportunities for amusement. His in- 
corrigible juvenility knows no bounds, and 
the high spirits for which he is so well 
known in his writings are as fresh as ever. 
In the midst of his diversions he contrives 
to make his story interesting and at times 
even exciting. 

Jack’s cousin is the beautiful daughter of 
a literary man who, under the nom de plume 
of Tamogen, gained some reputation by his 
three-volume novels. Jack, a young medical 
student, fancies himself very much in love 
with her; but she is sensible enough to 
recognize that it is fancy. To gain a liveli- 
hood she determines to become that am- 
biguous thing a lady help in a house in 
North Wales. On her way there a doctor 
falls in love with her in the railway carriage. 
On her arrival the eldest son of the house, 
his uncle, and some of the neighbours fall 
in love with her. She refuses them all, feel- 
ing that their love is inadequate, and owing 
to a sermon in Welsh which she could not 
understand, and the regular habit of family 
prayers, begins to experience a spiritual 
awakening. ‘The doctor opportunely ap- 
pears as a friend of the family, and satis- 
fies those spiritual aspirations which her 
father, Tamogen, the improvident literary 
man, had quite neglected. Chiefly owing 
to the surliness natural to a genius, 
their happiness is delayed through one 
volume and a half by unnecessary mis- 
understandings. Finally, his cousin and 
Jack, and most of the characters, of 
whom there are too many for the author’s 
control, are set on the road to a happy 
marriage. There is no incident in the 
book, and the conclusion is obvious all 
through. The characters are absolutely 
unreal, and give no signs either of insight 
or serious study. Indeed, the three volumes 
are the outcome of a very limited experi- 
ence, and probably of a very limited capacity 
for experience. The style all through is 
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exceedingly heavy and monotonous, and, if 
we might use the word, respectable. The 
conversations are frigid and stilted, and 
the children and peasants talk in the same 
measured pedantic phrases as the middle- 
aged doctor with the bad temper. There is 
a good deal of the author’s Welsh etymology, 
but it does Welsh etymology the injustice 
of making it appear eminently dull. Nor 
are her commonplace commentaries on her 
favourite verses of Miss Havergal and Miss 
Ingelow likely to render those writers any 
service. 

‘The Colthorpe Cousins’ is the first of a 
collection of twelve stories bound up in three 
volumes to look like an ordinary novel. The 
practice of issuing stories in this manner is 
now so common that it seems idle to protest 
against the deception ; but it must be doubted 
whether an author’s reputation is ever in- 
creased by such a publication. Mrs. Pender 
Cudlip has taken the liberty with her readers 
before, and perhaps may be supposed to 
know her own business. The present col- 
lection does not differ from others of the 
kind. The best story is put first, and each 
begins better than it ends. Those in the 
third volume are exceedingly trivial. 

M. Claretie’s new volume will not have 
the extraordinary success with the public of 
his ‘ Monsieur le Ministre,’ but is likely to 
be much read. It describes in a not very 
lifelike fashion the adventures of a romantic 
girl, drawn after the unfortunate Mdlle. 

eyghin, but who stops just short of suicide 
and decides to live for vengeance. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Exercises in “‘ English.” By H. Ullyett, B.Sc. 
(Griffith & Farran.)—These exercises consist of 
six packets of cards suited to Standards II.-VIL., 
and on each card are printed five questions 
relating to the various branches of English 
grammar. There are thirty cards in each packet, 
except the last, which contains twenty-four, all 
of them differing from each other. The ques- 
tions are well fitted to test the knowledge and 
stir up the faculties of the pupils in the several 
standards. Those who can answer them cor- 
rectly must be well up with their work as far as 
they have gone. The packets are published at 
one shilling each. 

The Good Hand Copy-Books. (Ward, Lock 
& Co.)—There are twelve of these copy-books, 
commencing with the simplest elements and 
proceeding step by step to the highest forms of 
writing. In most of the books, particularly the 
first five, the writing is well formed, but in the 
small text and some of the small hand it appears 
too upright and cramped. It is hard to see the 
necessity for so many books and styles of 
writing, or the advantage of setting as copies 
scraps of grammar, geography, history, and arith- 
metic. The matter in hand is writing, and ‘‘ one 
thing at a time ” is a good old rule. 

The Granville Series. — Poetical Recitations. 
Nos. 2-6 for Standards III.-VII. (Burns & 
Oates.)—The greater part of the benefit to be 
derived from recitation must be lost if the pieces 
recited are not clearly and completely understood. 
Hence it is to be regretted that in these books so 
many are given that are far beyond the compre- 
hension of those for whom they are intended, 
even with the aid of the numerous explanatory 
notes in the margin. It is not simply the words 
that are difficult, but the whole train of thought 
is out of their reach and the sentiments are quite 
foreign to them. This applies to at least three 
out of the fourteen pieces in No. 2 for Standard 
I1I.—Longfellow’s ‘Psalm of Life,’ Addison’s 
hymn ‘The Traveller,’ and Pope’s ‘ Universal 
Prayer.’ What can such young children as those 





in Standard III. make of the line, ‘ Life is real ! 
Life is earnest !” with its two notes of exclama- 
tion? Even an adult would be puzzled to dis- 
cover the poetry in it, and might be excused for 
thinking it a shallow truism rather than a striking 
truth ; but certainly no child can enter into the 
poet’s meaning, whatever it may have been. 
Then what is the use to children of such a note 
as this, on the next line but one, ‘‘ ‘ Dust thou 
art,’ &c., referring to the death of the body and 
its decay in the grave”? It is fair to say that 
the allusions in other passages are much more 
satisfactorily explained, nothing of consequence 
being passed over, while a great body of illustra- 
tive information is supplied, and the meanings 
of words are stated with substantial correctness. 
The paper, printing, and covers are poor, the 
prices being low. It will be impossible for the 
books to stand much wear and tear in their 
present form. 


German Conversation-Grammar in Three Con- 
secutive Courses. A Method for teaching the 
German Language thoroughly and in the 
Shortest Time possible. Containing Grammar, 
Exercises, and Reader, with Dictionary. By J. 
Sydow. (Kent & Co.)—Whether Mr. Sydow’s 
method of teaching German thoroughly be the 
shortest possible or not, it is pretty certain few 
will have patience and perseverance enough to 
work through the 344 pages and 582 sections of his 
grammar. He endeavours to facilitate the study 
of German by taking the difficulties one by one 
as much as possible. Thus he at first confines 
himself to nouns without case-inflection, reserv- 
ing those with inflection for a later stage, and 
treats of the singular number of nouns some 
sixty pages before the plural. The verbs are 
treated in the same piecemeal fashion. The 
principle on which he proceeds is no doubt good ; 
the only question is whether he does not carry 
it too far. He certainly repeats a good deal, 
which is one cause of the excessive bulk of the 
book. Though styled a conversation-grammar, 
it does not consist wholly, or even chiefly, of 
conversational exercises in illustration of the 
grammatical principles, but also contains various 
reading lessons in prose and verse. The forms 
and rules of the grammar are given fully and 
clearly, and unquestionably whoever is willing 
to undergo the toil of mastering the book will 
acquire a sound knowledge of the language. 
The author's preface requires revision by an 
English eye. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Srx months, nearly the whole of them passed at 
sea, during which 28,000 miles were traversed, 
afford but little opportunity for the study of man, 
which, in his Sunny Lands and Seas(Murray), Mr. 
Hugh Wilkinson states to be his highest object. 
Had his observation been directed towards his 
fellow “‘ pilgrims” in the Ceylon he might have 
found much to tell us, and certainly would have 
had more materials than are usually at the 
disposal of any one attempting to describe a sea 
voyage, a task but seldom successful. The notion 
of a co-operative travelling expedition was 
scarcely novel— Mr. Cook and his tourists 
furnished the idea; probably it was successful, 
as we see it is to be repeated. Mr. Wilkinson 
is quite silent as to all that took place on board 
the steam yacht, and we scarcely think that his 
narrative of his rush round the world will lead 
many to follow his example. He himself seems 
to be fully aware of the disadvantages under 
which he laboured. The following is an ex- 
tract from the preface: ‘‘ We claim the in- 
dulgence of our readers if our ideas have been 
either too strongly or presumptuously expressed, 
and we would ask that they only be accepted as 
‘ first impressions,’ which the generality of ordi- 
narily cultivated travellers cannot help deriving. 
As asketch has many pleasing qualities which 
the more finished picture has long since lost, this 
must be our apology for its incompleteness and 
the want of a deeper thought, for our scenes were 








continually changing and our journeys very rapid.” 
The chief result of our author’s tour was that he 
was thoroughly ‘‘ disillusioned”: ‘‘ The last hope 
I had that one placé in the world would come up 
to my imagination has now gone. The vegetation 
of the tropics, the Taj, Kilauea, and Canton are 
the only things which much moved me. The two 
former are beautiful beyond the power of words 
to describe, but Kilauea and Canton may be 
linked together as two of the most startling 
sights in the world, both of which must be seen 
in order to appreciate their full horrors.” In 
one or two passages Mr. Wilkinson’s powers of 
description improve, but as a rule he indulges 
in low serio comic and sardonic views. His 
notions of humour are, to say the least, peculiar ; 
his attempts at it are laboured, and the taste of 
his jokes is occasionally more than questionable: 
**On our right on a sandbank in the river was 
a nearly picked skeleton of a Hindu, with vul- 
tures still tearing flesh from it...... These repulsive 
looking creatures excited our ire. We felt a 
fellow feeling for our fast disappearing brother ; 
every moment there was less and less of him 
for us to love; but when they at last deliberately 
selected sides and had a ‘ tug of war’ over his 
remains, the ‘ best out of three pulls’ to decide, 
we gave up our work and looked on. At the third 
pull the ‘rope’ broke, and then followed a rough- 
and-tumble in the sand for it, for in vulture 
gastronomy it was evidently an entrée(l) most 
recherché, In the short scuffle which took place 
we were unable to see which won the greater 
portion of the prize, but both were satisfied for 
the time, for each took a walk round, gulping 
down all the while most vigorously. When we 
saw them going at it again our British instincts 
rose strong within us, and we delivered a thick 
fire of stones into their midst, but, of course, 
none hitting them ; they never do. How many 
piles of stones bigger than the Pyramids have 
been thrown by human beings for every object 
hit.””. We cannot commend this book either as 
instructive, which it does not profess to be, or 
as very amusing, unless, perhaps, in the account 
of Japan. The credit of originality must be 
given to it, inasmuch as its accounts differ, as 
we have seen, from those of previous travellers. 
We cannot compliment Mr. Wilkinson on the 
illustrations, which are poor. He must not 
complain if the reader is as disappointed with 
the description as the author was with the 
original. 

LETTER-WRITING is not to be a lost art. The 
‘member of the aristocracy ” who has already 
enriched literature by four charming handbooks 
on manners has now added another, called The 
Letter-Writer of Modern Society (Warne & Co.). 
The writer has not quite lost the engaging 
natveté which made ‘The Manners and Tone of 
Good Society’ so delightful, but it is sad to ob- 
serve that she has no longer the freshness and 
exuberance of style with which she began her 
enterprise. In her introductory remarks on 
letter-writing she gives a gvod deal of very 
sensible advice. But she cannot always be 
trusted in practice. She feels acutely the diffi- 
culty that letter-writing presents to young 
people. It appears to be such as to throw a 
cloud over one’s whole life: ‘It is when girls 
are merging into womanhood and boys into 
manhood, that want of fluency in letter-writing 
is acutely felt by them, not only in youth, but 
in after years.” The author has forgotten to 
point out the desirability of dating letters. 
Girls ‘‘ merging” into womanhood are apt to 
omit the date, and do not, as a rule, learn to 
add it in after years. In fairness it should be 
said that the precedents are all dated. Laura 
asking Maude for her photograph remembers to 
date her letter, and so does Charlie writing to 
his sister about the rabbits. The book is chiefly 
a collection of precedents. It is not stated 
whether the letters, like a lawyer’s precedents, 
are taken from some that have actually done 
duty, or whether they are imaginary. The 
gentleman who is asked to be godfather is invited 
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to come to the church as well as to the luncheon 
afterwards ; but as no time is mentioned for the 
christening it is to be inferred that his office 
will be considered to be performed if he sends 
asilver cup. The letter ‘‘ From a gentleman to 
a clergyman” (rather an invidious heading) is 
not a favourable specimen of composition : 
“ Will you do me the favour to come round 
immediately for the purpose of baptizing our 
little boy, who has just been given over, and we 
are very anxious to have him baptized, I fear 
there is not the faintest hope of his recovery.” 
Perhaps it has been thought that in a moment 
of agitation correctness would be out of place, 
for the lady who sends for the doctor to see her 
sick child is almost as slovenly. The author has 
not avoided the mistake so very often made in 
concluding a letter with such phrases as ‘‘ With 
kind regards, believe me,” though between two 
which end thus there is one where the sentence 
is properly written: ‘‘ Remember me kindly to 
Mr. Everett, and believe me.” The forms re- 
lating to business transactions hardly come 
within the scope of the work or of the author's 
knowledge. 

The Parliamentary Return of Members of the 
House of Commons from 1213 to 1874, Printed 
by Order of the House: Notices of Various Errors 
and Omissions found in the above-named Work, 
in several Parlivments from 1603 to 1830. By 
W. W. Bean. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—The 
Blue-book of 1880, which purported to record 
the names of the borough and county members 
returned to serve in Parliament from the earliest 
times down to the general election of 1874, has 
frequently been animadverted upon on account 
of its numerous inaccuracies, and Mr. Bean has 
good grounds for saying in his preface that ‘‘ it 
might naturally have been supposed that an 
official document like the above, emanating from 
a public office, would have been accurate and 
complete.” So far, however, is this from being 
the case that he is able to fill some sixty pages 
with the errors and omissions he has discovered 
in that portion of the Return which relates to the 
Parliaments that have met since the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. The compilers of the Return 
seem to have very inadequately made use of the 
‘Commons’ Journals,’ and so to have fallen into 
many errors that otherwise they might have 
avoided. Mr. Bean finds that the names of 
many constituencies are entirely omitted from 
the lists of several Parliaments as printed in the 
Return, and also that in many cases the names of 
members elected are incorrectly given. Those 
who have occasion to consult the Blue-book in 
question may be recommended to do so with Mr. 
Bean’s corrections intheir hands. One striking 
imperfection in the Return is a primd facie con- 
fession that it was hastily prepared: it has no 
‘‘index nominum,” and any one wishing to dis- 
cover how many persons of the same family have 
been members of Parliament can only do so by 
searching through the Blue-book from cover to 
cover. 

Common-Sense Clothing. By Edith A. Barnett. 
Illustrated. (Ward, Lock & Co.)—The author 
of this readable and well-constructed book 
is an able lecturer to the National Health 
Society, an association -which is moderate 
in its aims although it has adopted an 
ambitious title. Miss Barnett says that no 
doubt the natural history of dress would be an 
interesting field for research, following humanity 
from the fig-leaf and skin period to the present 
elaborate tissues and fantastic forms. She aims 
at illustrating no such wide field as this, but 
she exercises a good deal of common sense on 
many points of the economics and esthetics 
of common dress. She is severe upon the 
mean and idle women who, under the pre- 
tence of fashion, taste, and dread of what 
“people would say,” are selfishly happy with 
a creed that to be well dressed is the sole duty 
of woman, and have no idea of buying and 
selling except a rooted impression that if a lady 
orders something at ashop some one else will 





pay the bill. In counselling the less selfish 
of her sex, Miss Barnett, who has evidently 
a call that way, delivers herself of abund- 
ance of wisdom about stays and garters, 
and those even more mischievous absurdities, 
high-heeled boots. Miss Barnett informs her 
sisters of the why and wherefore of every reform 
which it is desirable they should adopt. She 
points out (what few of her sex seem to guess 
at) that clothes keep, not make warmth ; and she 
remarks that the heat of the body should be 
regulated. It does not, however, seem to have 
occurred to Miss Barnett that her remonstrances 
and explanations ought, in the first instance at 
least, to have been addressed not to her own 
erring sisters, but to their fathers, brothers, and 
sweethearts. These male monsters are, after all, 
responsible for the sesthetic monstrosities and 
physical miseries which too many women illus- 
trate in their dress and habits. Convince 
the men that for the sake of womankind it 
would be worth while to taboo high heels, 
tight straps, and stays, and there will be the 
romptest disuse of all these things. Miss 

arnett is silent in respect to some other 
follies of her sex, such as the use of destructive 
materials for cleaning their teeth. Binding 
their hair with ruinous tightness, frizzing it, 
crimping it, staining, blanching, and otherwise 
tormenting that which should be the glory of 
womankind, are stupidities Miss Barnett does 
not recognize. Instruct men on these points 
and the thing is done. 

WE have on our table Autobiography of 
a Lancashire Lawyer, edited by J. Clegg 
(Bolton, ‘ Daily Chronicle’ Office), —Recollections 
of my Youth, by E. Renan (Chapman & Hall),— 
The Duke of Berwick, by C. T. Wilson (Kegan 
Paul),—Richmond Park, Extracts from the Re- 
cords of Parliament and of the Corporation of 
London, a.v. 1649-60, edited by Sir Thomas J. 
Nelson, Knt. (Biades, East & Blades),—The 
Yellowstone National Park, by H. J. Winser 
(Putnam),—LHnglish Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century, by T. S. Parry (New York, Harper),— 
Books for the Young, by C. M. Hewins (New 
York, Leypoldt),—Swinton’s Readers, Books 
I. to V. (New York, Ivison & Co.),—Conrad’s 
French Verb Table (Hachette),—The History 
of a Lump of Chalk, by A. Watt (Johnston),— 
Sand’s La Mare au Diable, edited by W. E. 
Russell (Macmillan),—Moliére’s Le Médecin 
malgré Lui, edited by G. E. Fasnacht (Mac- 
millan),—The Philoctetes of Sophocles, translated 
into English prose by M. T. Tatham (Spottis- 
woode),—Aristotle’s Ethics Explaind, Books 
I. to IV., Ch. VI. IX., by K. D. Cotes 
(Simpkin),— First Lessons in Philosophy, by M. 8. 
Handley (Laurie),— A Critical History of Philo- 
sophy, 2 vols., by Rev. A. Mahan, D.D. (Stock), 
—Elementary Applied Mechanics, Part II., by 
T. Alexander and A. W. Thomson (Macmillan), 
—Agricultural Chemical Analysis, by Percy F. 
Frankland, F.C.S. (Macmillan),—A and 
Tables for correcting the Longitude and facilita- 
ting Sumner’s Method on the Chart, by H. S. 
Blackburne (Laurie),—Text-Book of Gunnery, by 
Capt. G. Mackinlay, R.A. (Clowes),—British 
Angling Flies, by M. Theakston, revised by F. M. 
Walbran (Low),— Action Songs for Children, by 
J. C. Wade (Heywood),—Music in Song, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, compiled by L. L. C. 
Koelle (Griffith & Farran),--The Modern Organ, 
by T. Casson (Denbigh, Gee & Son),—Thirty- 
four Original Tunes, composed by Mrs. M. 
Bartholomew (Nisbet),—Medical Economy during 
the Middle Ayes, by G. F. Fort (Quaritch),— 
Protection to Young Industries as applied in the 
United States, by F. W. Taussig (Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S., King),—Landholding, and the Re- 
lation of Landlord and Tenant in Various Coun- 
tries, by C. D. Field (Thacker),—Transactions of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain, Vol. IV., 
1882-3 (The Oftice),—Vhe Bastilles of England ; 
or, the Lunacy Laws at Work, Vol. L., by L. 
Lowe (Crookenden), — The Sacred Books of the 
East: Vol. XXIIL, The Zend-Avesta, Part IIL., 





translated by J. Darmesteter (Frowde), — and 
Esoteric Buddhism, by A. P. Sinnett (Triibner). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 


Gregg's (J.) The Life of Faith, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Rawnsley’s (R. D. B.) Village Sermons, Third Series, 5/ cl. 
Lrw, 

Bankruptcy Act, 1883, with Prefac’ , 1..dex,and Notes by J. 
Rae, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Fine Art, 

Decorator’s Assistant, a Modern Guide for Decorative Artists 
and Amateurs, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Dumas’s (F, G.) Art Annual, 1883, 8vo. 3/6 swd. 

Poetry, 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, illustrated by D. Scott, with 

Life of the Artist by A. L. Simpson, D.D., 4/ cl. 
History and Biography. 

Cameos from English History: England and Spain, by 
Author of ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ Fitth Series, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Gardiner’s (8. R.) History of England, 1603-1642, Vol. 4, ¢/ 

Geography and Travel, 

Adams's (W. E.) Our American Cousins, Personal Impres- 
sions of the People and Institutions of the United States, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Coppinger’s (R. W.) Cruise of the Alert, Four Years in Pata- 
gonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters, 1878-82, 
illustrated, roy. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Jarvis’s (J. J.) Italian Rambles, Studies of Life, &c., in New 
and Old Italy, 5/ cl. 

Sala’s (G. A.) Dutch Pictures, with Sketches in Flemish 
Manner, &c., cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Sweet (A. E.) and Knox's (J. A.) On a Mexican Mustang 
through Texas, 8vo. 10/ cl. 

Whitehall Geographical Reader, Standard 7, Physical and 
Political, Code 1882, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Philology. 

French and German Selections, Translation at Sight, for 
Use of Wellington College, cr. 8vo 2/ cl. 

Julian's (F.) Practical and Conversational French Reader, 
adapted also to Translation, Recitation, &c., 2/6 cl. 

Lange’s (H.) German Composition, a Guide to translating 
English Prose into German, 8vo. 4/5 cl. (Clarendon 
Press Series. ) 

Plavti (T. Macci) Trinvmmvs, with Notes, &c., by C. E. Free- 
man and the Rev. A. Sloman, 12mo. 3/ cl. (Clarendon 
Press Series.) 

Schiller’s Wallenstein: Part 2, Wallenstein’s Tod, by Dr. 
C. A. Buchheim, 12mo. 3/6 cl. (Foreign Classics.) 

Science, 

Devas’s (C. 8.) Groundwork of Economics, 8vo. 16/ cl. 

Gladstone (J. H.) and Tribe’s (A.) The Chemistry of the 
Secondary Batteries of Planté and Faure, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
(Nature Series.) 

Howat’s (R.) How to prevent and treat Consumption, 2/6 cl. 

McConnell’s (P ) Note-Book of Agricultural Factsand Figures 
for Farmers, &c., 32mo. 4/ leather. 

Parkin’s (J.) Phthisis, its Cause, Nature, and Treatment, 
being Part 2 of the Antidotal Treatment of Disease, 3/ 

Rawlinson’s (Sir R.) Hygiene of Armies in the Field, 2/6 cl. 

Report of the Scientific Results of the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Challenger: Zoology, Vol. 7, 4to. 30/ cl. 

Woodward's (J. J.) Arithmetical Chemistry, &c., for Chemical 
Students, Part 2, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 

General Literature. 

André’s (R.) Up Stream, a Journey trom the Present to the 
Past, roy. 8vo. 5/ bds. 

Ashton’s (J.) Humour, Wit, and Satire of the Seventeenth 
Century, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. vated 

Baldwin’s (J.) The Story of Siegfried, illus, by H. Pyle, 6/ cl. 

Beringer’s (O.) Beloved of the Gods, 12mo. 10/6 cl. 

Boats of the World, depicted and described by One of the 
Craft, 3/6 bds, 

Cook's (D.) Paul Foster’s Daughter, new edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Day’s (L. F.) The Nodding Mandarin, a Tragedy in China, 5/ 

Dunstao’s (H. M.) The Turkish Compassionate Fund, edited 
by W. Burdett-Coutts, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 

Eiloart’s (Mrs.) How He Won Her, new edition, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Fenn’s (G. M.) Middy and Ensign, or the Jungle Station, 6/ 

Forrester’s (Mrs.) June, 3 vols. er. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Gordon’s (W. J.) Perseus, the Gorgon Slayer, illustrated by 
T. R. Spence, roy. 8vo. 5/ bds. 

Grove’s (J. P.) From Cadet to Captain, cr, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Hill’s (John) The Waters of Marah, 3 vols. cr, 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Hosmer’s (G. W.) The People and Politics, or the Structure 
of States, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Jones's (C. A.) Only a Girl, a Tale of Brittany, illustrated’ 
er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. , 

Phantom Fortune, by Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret, 
3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Pollard’s (M. M.) Aunt Hetty’s Will, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. (The 
Girl's Own Favourite Library.) 

Rooper’s (H. P. and W. L.) Chats with the Children, an 
Illustrated Manual of Object Lessons from the Work of 
F. Wiedermann, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Smart's (H.) At Fault, cheap edit, 12mo, 2/ bds, 

Verne’s (J.) The Green Ray, translated by Mary de Haute- 
ville, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Budde (K.): Die Biblische Urgeschichte Untersucht, lim. 

Costa-Rossetti (J.) : Synopsis Philosophiae Moralis, 9m. 

Delff (H. K. H.): Grundziige der Entwicklungsgeschichte 
der Religion, 7m. 

Gebhardt (O. v.) u. Harnack (A.): Texte u. Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur, Vol. 1, 
Part 4, 7m. 50. Z 

Gloatz (P.): Spekulative Theologie in Verbindung m, der 
Religionsgeschichte, Vol. 1, Part 1, 9m. : 

Guthe (H.): Fragmente e. Lederhandschrift, enth. Mose’s 
Letzte Rede, 2m. 

Klostermann (A.): Probleme im Aposteitexte, 6m. ; 

Lagarde (P. de): Librorum Veteris Testamenti Canonicorum, 
Pars I, Graece Edita, 20m. 
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Schegg (P.): Jakobus, der Bruder d, Herrn, u. sein Brief, 


m. 

Verhandlungen der 8 Synode der Altkatholiken d. Deut- 

schen Reiches, 2m, 

Fine Art. 
Perret (P.): Le Chateau de Chambord, 40fr. 
Enault (L.): Paris Salon Triennal, 1883, 5fr. 
Drama, 
Sardou (V.) et Najac (Emile de): Divorgons, 2fr. 
History and Biography. 

Cauer (E.): Zur Geschichte u. Characteristik Friedrichs d, 

Grossen, 8m. . 
Herquet (K.): Miscellen zur Geschichte Ostfrieslands, 6m. 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Legum, Vol. 5, Part 2, 


6m. 
Bibirische Chronik (Kurze), 2m. 
Geography and Travel, 
Caix de Saint-Aymour (Vicomte de): Les Pays Sud-Slaves 
de l’Austro-Hongrie, 4fr. 
Vaux (Baron L. de): La Palestine, 20fr. 
Philology. 
Dutens (A.): Essai sur l’Origine des Exposants Casuels en 
Sanscrit, 6fr. 
Duval(R.): Les Dialectes Néo-Araméens de Salamas, 8fr. 
Ernault (E.): Etude sur le Dialecte Breton de la Presqu’ile 
de Batz, lfr. 50. 
Godefroy (F.): Dictionnaire de l’Ancienne Langue Frangaise 
et de tous ses Dérivés du Neuvitme au Quinziéme Siécle, 


5fr. 

Mélanges Orientaux, 25fr. 

Schefer (C.): Chrestomathie Persane, Vol. 1, 15fr. 

Science. 

Ganot: Traité de Physique, Edition Entigrement Refondue 
par M. Maneuvrier, 7fr. 50. 

Hartleben’s (A.) Verzeichniss der Neuesten Erscheinungen 
aus dem Gebiete der Elektricitat, 1m. 

Hauck (W. P.): Die Grundlehren der Elektricitat, 8m. 

Jager (H.) u. Beissner (L.): Die Ziergeholze der Garten u. 
Parkanlagen, 10m. 50. 

Japing (E.): Die Elektrische Kraftiibertragung, Part 2, 3m. 

Redtenbacher (R.): Die Architektonik der Modernen Bau- 
kunst, 10m. 

Veréffentlichung der Deutschen Edison-Gesellschaft. 0m. 80. 

Wichter (F.): Die Anwendung der Elektricitét f. Militar- 
ische Zwecke, 3m. 

Zincken (C. F.): Die Vorkommen der Fossilen Kohlen u, 
Kohlenwasserstoffe, Vol. 3, 12m. 

General Literature, 

Banville (Th. de): Paris Véeu, 3fr. 50, 

Dewall (J. v.): An der Grenze, 2 vols. 8m. 

Luther’s (Mart.) Geistliche Lieder, m. ¢. Einleitg. v. A. 
Fischer, 12m. 

Zola (E.): Nais Micoulin, 3fr. 50. 
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MINE! 

In that tranced hush when sound sank awed to rest, 
Ere from her spirit’s rose-red, rose-sweet gate 
Came forth to me her royal word of fate, 

Did she sigh “ Yes,” and droop upon my breast ; 

While round our rapture, dumb, fixed, unexpressed 
By the seized senses, there did fluctuate 
The plaintive surges of our mortal state, 

Tempering the poignant ecstasy too blest, 


Do I wake into a dream, or have we twain, 
Lured by soft wiles to some unconscious crime, 
Dared joys forbid to man? Ob, Light supreme, 
Upon our brows transfiguring glory rain, 
Nor let the sword of thy just angel gleam 
On two who entered heaven before their time ! 
WESTLAND MARSTON. 








THE OTHER SIDE OF MR. FROUDE'S ‘LEAF FROM 
THE REAL LIFE OF BYRON.’ 
IL 

AnD now for a parting word on Mr. Froude’s 
strictures on my way of dealing with the story 
which, making Claire the mother of a second 
child, represented that Shelley was the infant’s 
father, and that Claire had committed it to a 
foundling hospital. Mr. Froude is of opinion 
that I ought not to have repeated this story ; 
my answer is that to have omitted the story 
from my portraiture of ‘The Real Lord Byron’ 
would have been to shrink from the perfect 
accomplishment of my undertaking. ‘lo give a 
perfect and sternly veracious picture of Byron it 
was needful for me to call attention to the story. 
Ihave already shown that in dealing with that 
matter I did not draw a repulsive scandal from 
oblivion, but only spoke of an affair that was the 
talk of every London dinner-table and a piece of 
gossip in every American city for months pre- 
vious to the appearance of my book. Mr. Froude 
says I was wrong to accept part of that story as 
true. My answer is that I accepted no part of it 
as true. On the contrary, whilst declaring the 


absolute falseness of the part of the story that 
affected Shelley’s character—the only part of the 
story which at the time of writing I was entitled 
bysufficient evidence to brand as baseless calumny 





—I was careful to state that there was no proof 
that any part of the story was true. Here are 
my words :— 

“At this time Byron and Hoppner believed that 
Claire had become the mother of another child, 
whom she had put into some Italian foundling hos- 
pital for nurture during its infancy. Hoppner, who 
as the Britannic Consul-General at Venice may have 
had better evidence than a maidservant’s tattle re- 
specting the matter, was certain that Claire had 
given birth to a second child, and provided in that 
manner for its sustenance. The Consul-General’s 
information (which may have been false in every 
foeeior) was imparted to Byron, and they were 

oth under the impression Shelley was the infant’s 
father. 
taken.” 

Thus Mr. Froude charges me with accepting 
part of the story as true, though I am careful 
to say that, for any evidence I have to the 
contrary, every particular of the story may have 
been false. When my book went to the press 
there was no evidence to justify me in saying 
more to the discredit of the charges against 
Claire. A very strange matter about this 
business is that, whilst indignantly repudiating 
as a monstrous and indescribably nauseous 
slander the imputation of tearing the child from 
its mother’s breast and sending it to the 
foundling hospital, Shelley denies the charge 
of having had Claire for his mistress in words 
which reveal his opinion that, had he been 
guilty of so flagrant an enormity of domestic 
uncleanness, he would have been guilty of 
nothing worse than ‘‘a great error.” His 
words are :— 

“ As to what reviews and the world say I do not 

care a jot; but when persons who have known me 
are capable of conceiving of me, not that I have 
fallen into a great error—as would have been the 
living with Claire as my mistress—but that I have 
committed such unutterable crimes as destroying or 
abandoning a child, and that my own! imagine my 
despair of good!” 
All that I accept as true in this miserable 
business is the declaration of Hoppner and 
Byron that they believed the story. Assuming, 
as I was bound to do, and am still bound to 
do, that Byron persisted in believing the part 
of the story which touched Claire after he 
was satisfied of the falseness of the part of 
the story that touched Shelley, I mention this 
belief as something to be remembered by those 
who would account for ‘‘his neglect of the 
mother at the time of the child’s [Allegra’s] 
death, and his omission to make any provision 
in his will for the needy woman he had injured 
grievously.” 

What does Mr. Froude say of me when I have 
declared the falseness of the greater and worse 
part of thestory, and have declared that the whole 
may be false in every particular? He positively 
maintains that I declare my belief in one part of 
the story because I think it probable that Byron 
believed it. ‘‘ The belief,” says Mr. Froude—and 
I beg every reader to pay particular attention to 
my assailant’s words—‘‘is alleged as an expla- 
nation of conduct which would otherwise have 
been indefensible.” This is not a fair statement 
of the case. The belief is alleged as a possible 
explanation of conduct which would otherwise lie, 
in my opinion, beyond the reach of excuse and 
apology of every kind. “Therefore,” Mr. Froude 
continues, ‘‘ Mr. Jeaffreson assumes there was real 
ground for it, since a belief taken up without 
ground would be no defence at all.” It is thus 
that Mr. Froude forces upon me a word that I 
do not use, and then infers from the word that 
I mean something which no man of average in- 
telligence could mean. Surely it cannot be need- 
ful for me to explain to Mr. Froude that our 
opinion of the doer of evil and vindictive acts 
is rightly affected by a knowledge that the bad 
and malicious deeds are referable to their 
doer’s honest misconception. Let me make Mr. 
Froude an example for his own instruction. 
By force of several curious and extravagant 
misconceptions he has written unjust and | 
absolutely wrong things of me. But for my | 
knowledge of those misconceptions, and of the | 


On this last point they were certainly mis- 





way in which such misapprehensions affect 
certain kinds of persons, I should rate him 
as one of a class of writers to which he certainly 
does not belong. My confidence in his sincerity 
and his truthfulness of purpose forbids me to 
accuse him of aught worse than haste and in- 
accuracy. He has written wrongly and unjustly 
of me ; but my clear perception of his miscon- 
ceptions forbids me to have a doubt of his 
honesty and justice of intention. I have now 
met Mr. Froude on all the points of his article, 
I have shown him to be in error on all the 
matters in dispute. With respect to tke allega- 
tions he made not merely to my literary dis- 
credit, but to my personal dishonour, I have 
shown him to be ‘‘ totally and absolutely wrong.” 
He has been guilty of a serious misdemeanour 
in writing so precipitately. Before he essayed 
to put a dark blot on my fame he should have 
made himself sure of his facts. He says that I 
must ‘‘take the consequences” of deviating 
from the account of those successive biographers 
who declare that the meeting of the two parties. 
of tourists in Geneva was accidental. I am 
quite content to take the consequences of having 
driven Mr. Froude to confess that on this im- 
portant point historic truth is with me, and 
historic error with the scribes whom he thinks 
I should have followed meekly and trusted 
blindly. Mr. Froude also must take the con- 
sequences of his rash writing. Iam confident 
that he will withdraw his wrong statements and 
in fit terms express his regret for having made 
them. Should he persist in them, instead of 
being mere mistakes those of his wrong state- 
ments which touch my honour will become 
calumnies, Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON. 








MR. DUTTON COOK. 


Mr. Cook was a son of Mr. George Simon 
Cook, a member of a firm of solicitors in Tudor 
Street, Blackfriars, and was originally articled 
to the law. Some differences, we believe, with 
his father’s partner, however, induced him to 
throw up his articles after only a year’s service 
and to devote himself steadily to the study of 
painting and drawing upon wood. The honour- 
able independence which was always conspicuous 
in his character led him, meanwhile, to seek 
support for himself in contributing to the 
magazines, until gradually his literary bent 
overshadowed all other inclinations. It was the 
brilliant success of his excellent novel ‘ Paul 
Foster’s Daughter’ (1861), in which he drew with 
a masterly hand so many portraits from the life, 
studied for the most part in the Bohemia of art, 
that finally determined him to make literature 
his profession. This, perhaps the most varied, 
fresh, and original, if not the most highly 
finished of his stories, was always prized by him, 
and long afterwards he bestowed upon his little 
daughter and only child the name of ‘‘ Sylvia” 
in remembrance of her father’s first heroine. Am 
effort in his next story, ‘A Prodigal Son,’ to 
combine the solid workmanship and careful 
character- painting of his first venture with 
more startling incidents of the kind which 
found favour with the customers of Mr. 
Mudie, could hardly be called successful. It 
has been truly observed that the extravagances 
and coarse excitements of modern fashionable 
novel - writing were repugnant to his nature + 
and hence it is that, with this exception, his 
stories appeal not to the greedy devourer of 
fiction, but rather to the cultivated reader who 
demands at the hand of the novelist sober truth 
and a literary style. The most important be- 
sides those mentioned are ‘Sir Felix Foy’ (1865), 
‘The Trials of the Tredgolds ’ (1865), ‘ Hobson’s 
Choice’ (1866), ‘Over Head and Ears’ (1868), 
and ‘ Doubleday’s Children,’ the last of which, 
like its predecessor ‘Young Mr. Nightingale,’ 
first saw the light in the pages of All the Year 
Round. In descriptive power they are certainly 
not wanting, in evidence of which I need only 
refer to the admirable picture of the great Wilt- 
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shire sheep fair in ‘Young Mr. Nightingale,’ or 
to the narrative, in the same fascinating story, 
of the young hero’s anxious search for the duel- 
ling party, one misty autumn morning, in the 
duellists’ old classic ground about Chalk Farm. 
Mr. Cook had, moreover, a peculiar power of 
extracting genuine pathos out of very homely 
and even commonplace materials, of which a 
remarkable example will be found in the 
peautiful little story called ‘Below Freezing 
Point,’ included in one of his collections of 
magazine contributions. His numerous criti- 
cisms on art exhibitions, being anonymous, were 
not known to the public in connexion with his 
name. It was otherwise with his sound, dis- 
criminating, and often brilliant criticisms on 
new plays contributed to the Pall Mall Gazette 
and the World, of which a considerable selection, 
forming a critical history of our stage during the 
last sixteen years, was published only last spring 
in two volumes, under the title of ‘Nights at 
the Play.’ His other works connected with the 
stage, both past and present, of which he was 
always a diligent student, were his ‘ Book of the 
Play’ and ‘ Hours with the Players,’ to which 
will shortly be added two other volumes, entitled 
“On the Stage : Studies of Theatrical History 
and the Actor’s Art,’ which his friends Mr, 
Edmund Yates and Mr. Moy Thomas have 
undertaken to see through the press. Mr. Cook 
has also left behind him some unpublished 
manuscripts. Among these are one or two 
comediettas, which, with characteristic reluct- 
ance to intrude himself upon managers, he had 
simply confided to his drawer. M. T. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF LONDON. 
Brighton. 

Like Mr. Browne, ‘‘I will not attempt to 
solve ” this ‘‘ difticult and interesting” question ; 
but I would point out that (the interpretation 
‘fortress of the lake” being, for more than 
one reason, inadmissible) the alternative deri- 
vation “the lake of the fortress” is actually 
represented by one of the best known of the 
smaller Welsh lakes, Llyn-y-dinas, in the 
Snowdon district, which derives its name from 
the “ Dinas Emrys” of Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion.’ 
The discrepancy between this name and such a 
form as “ Londinium ” is at once obvious, 

Of the two suggested factors of the name, Mr. 
Browne justly questions the ‘‘lake,” and I 
would go further and question the ‘‘ fortress.” 
That meaning has hitherto been assigned to the 
din, and Mr. Browne thinks that “we may 
perhaps aecept”’ it. But this may be questioned 
on two grounds. For even if we recognize, with 
Mr. Rhys, in dunion a ‘ Goidelic” equivalent 
for the ‘‘ Brythonic” dunon, we are still without 
authority for such a form as dinion. And, in 
the second place, just as Mr. Browne holds that 
there never was ‘‘at London a piece of water 
that a Celt would denominate a llyn,” so I would 
suggest that there never was such a natural 
stronghold as a Celt could denominate a dun. 
The dwn was a commanding eminence, very 
different from our ‘‘ downs” and ‘‘ dunes,” and 
the strength of early London, as of early Oxford, 
lay in its flanking marshes, not in any lofty 
stronghold. 

The argument, however, that Llyn-din 
could not mean ‘‘the fortress of the lake” 
because din was used by the Celts as a prefix, 
not a suffix, reminds one of what to me is a 
puzzling and a startling fact, which appears, so 
far as I know, to have been strangely over- 
looked. For while dun, in all its variants, was 
unquestionably a prefix, we find it as unques- 
tionably a suffix in such Romanized forms as 
*Camulodunum” and ‘ Branodunum” (which 
latter is strangely suggestive, on the one hand, of 
our own Brandons, and, on the other, of the 
Welsh ‘‘ Dinas Bran”). Have we any grounds 
for supposing that the Romans could or would 
have thus transposed the factors of a name? or 
must we fall back on the startling conclusion, 





which your reviewer seems to favour in the case 
of London, that they found this transposition 
already effected by Saxon or Danish settlers? I 
need not point out that the Celtic prefix duly 
became the Saxon suffix, just as the Welsh 
‘* castell ” precedes a name, while our ‘‘ castle ” 
(when the building itself is concerned) succeeds 
it. But even in that case the puzzle remains. 

J. H. Rounp. 


32, St. George’s Square, 8.W. 
May I suggest to Mr. Browne the possibility 
that the name of London, as of some others in 
Britain, is not Celtic, but pree-Celtic, and there- 
fore derived from some more ancient form, as 
elsewhere in Europe and Asia ? 
Hype CLARKE. 








LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
Friday , Sept. 14, 1885. 

Tue most remarkable contributions to the loan 
exhibition of bindings were those sent by Mr. 
MacAlister, of Leeds; an old German Bible, 
with the full-length portrait of Luther on one 
cover and that of Melanchthon on the other, 
sent by Mr. Henry Stevens ; and three volumes 
from Southey’s library, bound in the discarded 
chintz of his household, sent by Mr. Robert 
Harrison. There were some fine specimens of 
modern tooling and invention from the workshop 
of Mr. Fazakerly, of Liverpool. 

The first paper read on Wednesday was on 
* Old Church and School Libraries in Lancashire,’ 
by Mr. Chancellor Christie, who gave it as a 
summary of a larger work which he is preparing 
for the Chetham Society. He made it evident, 
from the theological cast of most of these 
libraries, that our Puritan fathers were as deeply 
intent upon saving souls by means of books as 
were the founders of the Tract Society in later 
days. That the two ponderous folios, however, 
of ‘Caryl on Job’ should ever have produced 
that beneficial effect, it is very hard to believe. 
The discussion which followed this paper led 
to the announcement, by Mr. Bullen and Mr. 
H. Stevens respectively, of the important dis- 
covery recently made by them in Colchester 
Castle of two thousand old books, including one 
Caxton and two or three Pynsons and Wynkyn 
de Wordes, which had belonged to the satirical 
Archbishop Harsnett, and of which an account 
by Mr. Round has already appeared in the Athe- 
neum, No. 2909, p. 113. 

Mr. John Lovell, of Liverpool, read an elo- 
quent discourse on ‘The Functions and Opera- 
tions of the Free Library System,’ in which he 
showed that the diffusion of books among the 
working classes is increasing rapidly in those dis- 
tricts where free libraries have been established. 
While in 1871 there were only thirty-six com- 
munities, with an aggregate population of five 
millions and a half, having free libraries, there 
are now 113 communities and a population of 
seven millions and three-quarters enjoying the 
privilege. In the first case the annual issues 
were over one per head, in the latter nearly two 
per head. 

Mr. W. Henman, an architect from Birming- 
ham, read an instructive paper, ‘ Free Library 
Buildings, their Arrangement and Fittings,’ 
which he illustrated by diagrams. A lively and 
useful discussion fullowed this paper. 

The sitting of Thursday, the 13th, opened with 
a motion aiming at the insertion in the new Free 
Libraries Bill of a clause to secure annual re- 
turns from free libraries. Mr. Samuel Smith 
followed with an amusing tirade against library 

ests. 
, Mr. Credland’s paper on ‘Starved Free 
Libraries’ was, unfortunately, too diffuse, and 
wandered too often and too far from the point, 
which was how to nourish free libraries. One 
answer was given in the succeeding paper, by Mr. 
Thomas Formby, on ‘ A Proposed System of Dif- 
ferential Rating for Free Libraries.’ Viewing the 
great importance of a free library as a potent in- 
strument of education, he contended that power 





should be given to ratepayers to tax themselves 
for library purposes according to their means and 
aspirations, provided always that the rate levied 
in no case should exceed sixpence in the pound. 
In this way a sum of 200/. could be raised 
annually in nearly all the smaller towns of the 
kingdom, and with less than this sum it would 
be impossible to maintain a library in good 
working order. Considerable diversity of opinion 
was manifested on this question, some speakers 
affirming that unlimited power to increase the 
tax to sixpence in the pound might postpone for 
a century the adoption of the Free Libraries 
Act in the great majority of towns, while other 
speakers pointed to towns like Birmingham, 
Oldham, and St. Helens, where the power of 
rating obtained by private Acts of Parliament 
was only limited by the good sense of the com- 
munities concerned. 

A very effective plea for the larger introduction 
into free libraries of technical literature was 
read by Mr. John Southward. Mr. James 
Samuelson said that much had been done in 
this direction in Liverpool. Mr. Cornelius 
Walford gave the outlines of a subject, ‘ Earl 
Laws and Regulations concerning Books,’ whic 
he will in all probability expand into a volume. 

The morning of the last day, Friday, the 14th, 
was given up to formal businéss and the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial (subscribed for by 
members of the Association) to Mr. E, C. 
Thomas, the Honorary Secretary. In the 
afternoon a batch of visitors went to Haigh 
Hall, where they were received by the Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, who, with the greatest 
kindness, himself displayed the inestimable 
treasures of his library. The visitors then 
inspected the Wigan Free Library, a fine 
example of what may done by liberality, good 
taste, and sound judgment. 

The next annual meeting was fixed oe 








THE REPORTS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

Every historical student must admit that 
the Reports of the Commission on Historical 
MSS. are of great value, since they place him 
in possession of materials otherwise unattainable. 
Yet, though they are confessedly of much service 
to all engaged in historical research, recent ex- 
perience has somewhat shaken my faith in their 
trustworthiness. Some time ago I had occasion 
to quote from a letter in the-possession of the 
Earl of Denbigh, which was printed in French 
in the Report on his lordship’s MSS, The 
date seemed dubious to me, as it was either 
a year wrong or else it suggested an unsuspected 
familiarity with Scottish affairs at London. I 
wrote to his lordship concerning this, asking for 
confirmation as to the printed date by com- 
parison with the original. The letter, however, 
could not be found. A thorough search had 
been instituted by his lordship and the members 
of his family, but though letters chronologically 
preceding and succeeding it were in their places, 
the required document was certainly missing. 
The Report upon the Earl of Denbigh’s MSS. was 
made by the late Mr. Knowles, whose lamented 
death has deprived the Commission of a most 
valued and painstaking assistant. There are 
now no means of discovering the place of the 
missing document, and though I am morally 
certain that the date was misread or misprinted, 
the question must continue to remain an open 
one. 

Quite recently I wished to consult a descrip- 
tion and plan of the battle of Fontenoy, cata- 
logued amongst the documents at Gordon Castle 
in the First Report of the Royal Commission. 
The Duke of Richmond courteously granted 
permission for this purpose, but a complete 
search through the charter-room at Gordon 
Castle has failed to disclose the location of these 
papers. The bundle of letters in which they were 
placed in 1869, when the Report was drawn up 
by the late Dr. John Stuart, no longer contains 
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them, and no clue to their present position. can 
be found. 

What has become of these documents? It is 
evident that for all purposes of historical research 
they might as well never have existed ; and the 
student who pores over these voluminous reports 
must be prepared for the possibility that the 
rich historical feast which he anticipated may be 
merely a Barmecide banquet. A. H. Mrtrar, 








THE LUTHER EXHIBITION IN THE GRENVILLE 
LIBRARY. 
Inner Temple, Sept. 18, 1833, 

Tue gratitude of all is due to Dr. Ginsburg 
for his most excellent suggestion of a Luther 
exhibition, but the perfunctory fashion in which 
the suggestion has been carried out is deserving 
of the strongest criticism. First a word as to the 
official catalogue, and then let us consider the 
contents of the collection itself. The introduc- 
tion and descriptions of the catalogue are really 
a slur on English scholarship. Surely some one 
with a competent knowledge of German lan- 
guage and history might have been found for 
the task of compilation. German surnames and 
place-names are given to us first in German, 
then in English, then in Latin, or finally in a 
mixed form. We are treated to ‘‘ Albert Arch- 
bishop of Mentz” and ‘‘ Albrecht Karl, Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg ”’ ; to ‘‘ Albert Diirer” and 
** Albrecht Diirer”; to “John Eck” and 
“Johann Eck,” &c. Such eccentricities as 
*€ Carlostadt ” and ‘‘ Bocke!son” are difficult to 
account for ; they certainly do not occur in any 
Reformation tracts, Zeitungen, or documents 
which I have come across, “ Wolf of Anhalt” 
or ‘‘ Wolfgang of Anhalt” is apparently a 
matter of indifference ; while we are favoured 
with the astonishing information that John of 
Leyden ‘‘at the head of his followers besieged 
and took possession of the town of Miinster,” 
which was retaken by ‘‘ Archbishop” Waldeck ! 
Melanchthon, we are told, is only a Greek 
rendering of Schwarzerde, ‘‘ Anglice ‘ Black 
Earth,’ ” without a hint that Reuchlin had mis- 
interpreted the derivation of his favourite’s 
name. Luther’s ‘‘memorable words” at the 
Diet of Worms are spoken of, as if modern 
criticism had not cast the greatest possible 
doubt on their authenticity ; and there is a trace 
of the old myth of the unique Vulgate in the 
Erfurt Library. Passing to smaller points, I 
may note Greistliche Lieder rendered by “ spiritual 
songs”; Sacrament der puss by ‘‘ confession,” 
regardless of the fact that in the Catholic Church 
Busse includes besides Beichte the Genugthuung. 
Luther’s 1522 sermon on the marriage state is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ Treatise.” Luther's ‘ Instruction 
to Inspectors preparatory toa Church Visitation ’ 
is described as a ‘Report of the Inspectors 
instituted by Luther’! The well-known 
**Rotwelsch” vocabulary is rendered as a 
‘dictionary of slang,” and Luther’s Lehr by 
‘* Luther’s lore,” perhaps, however, for the sake 
of arhyme. It is needless to pursue the in- 
sufficiencies of the catalogue further ; it may be 
concisely described as unscholarly. 

With regard to the collection itself, it would 
appear as if the authorities were unaware of the 
Luther treasures which are within the walls of 
the Museum. Certain it is that some of the 
most interesting have not been placed before the 
public. Let me enumerate a few of them :— 

1. The Museum possesses the finest extant col- 
lection of Reformation polemical tracts. These, 
of course, centre round Luther, and the majority 
of their title-pages are furnished with very curious 
caricatures. We are treated to a variety of folk- 
conceptions of the great Reformer on the one 
hand, and of the reigning Popes on the other. 

2. The works of Luther's great opponent, 
Thomas Murner, especially the ‘Gedicht vom 
grossen Lutherischen Narren,’ with its most 
noteworthy woodcuts. 

3. The ‘Murnarus Leviathan,’ with Luther 
trampling upon the dragon Murner. 





4. The ‘Eccius Dedolatus,’ which caused 
Pirkheimer’s name to be inserted in the Bull 
against Luther. 

5. Hans Sachs’s poems on Luther, also with 
woodcuts, notably the Sachs-Osiander ‘ Ein 
wunderliche Weissagung.’ 

6 and 7. Melanchthon’s ‘ Bapstesel,’ Luther’s 
‘Miinnichkalb’; remarkable woodcuts by Lukas 
Cranach, with text by the Reformers. Wolge- 
mut’s 1496 copper engraving should be exhibited 
along with the ‘ Bapstesel.’ 

8. Cranach’s ‘ Passional Christi et Antichristi,’ 
with Luther’s descriptions below the woodcuts. 

9. Luther’s ‘Abgemahltes Papstthum,’ with 
sixty-eight scarcely flattering woodcuts of the 
various religious orders and doggerel verses. 

10. The extremely scurrilous ‘ Abbildung 
des Papstthums,’ with coarse woodcuts by 
Cranach, one of the most remarkable Lutheran 
publications. There are very few copies extant, 
the one in the Luther Museum at Worms not 
being perfect. The British Museum has a perfect 
coloured copy, but its several sheets are curiously 
mixed with some seventeenth century anti- 
Romish broadsheets, and the whole is wrongly 
catalogued. Protestants and Catholics alike 
combined to destroy this extraordinary outcome 
of Luther’s passion. 

11. A considerable number of Anabaptist 
tracts with woodcuts and portraits. 

12. Tracts concerning the peasant rebellion, 
also with interesting woodcuts. 

13. Tracts concerning Ulrich von Hutten 
and Luther of far greater interest than those 
exhibited ; notably a copy (although imperfect) 
of the ‘ Fiinfzehn Bundtsgnossen.’ 

14. Jesuit tracts, fly-leaves, and caricatures 
concerning Luther and the Lutheran Church. 

There are numerous other things I could 
mention stored away on the library shelves, did 
I not fear to trespass on your valuable space. 
The above will, however, suffice to show how 
easy it would be to give the Luther Exhibition 
a little more substance. New matter might 
perhaps justify a new edition of the catalogue. 

Kart PEARSON, 








HENDRIK CONSCIENCE. 


CoNnScIENCE was born at Antwerp on De- 
cember 3rd, 1812. He was only partially of 

lemish descent, his father having been a 
French naval officer, while his mother was a 
native of Antwerp. He was forced to earn his 
own bread at the early age of fifteen, when he 
began to give lessons as an under master. The 
revolution of 1830 found him still in that 
capacity. He seems already to have formed 
that attachment to the country of his mother 
which is apparent in his writings, and he en- 
listed as a volunteer in the Belgian army. 
While a soldier he composed many martial and 
patriotic songs, which obtained great popularity 
among his comrades. At the expiration of his 
term of service, in 1836, he rejoined his family, 
and began to associate himself with a band of 
young and ardent spirits who were enthusiastic 
in the cause of art and letters. His earlier 
effusions were written in French. He, however, 
soon felt dissatistied with these, and began to 
write in Flemish, which he seems at once to 
have recognized as the most congenial vehicle 
for the expression of his ideas. In 1837 his 
first volume, ‘ Het Wonder Jaar,’ ‘ The Year of 
Wonders’ (a proefstuk, or probation essay, for 
admission to the Olijftak [Olive Branch] literary 
club), was published; this was followed by a 
miscellaneous volume of prose and poetry, en- 
titled ‘Fantazy,’ which has now become ex- 
tremely rare. The next year appeared the 
‘Lion of Flanders,’ the most widely known, 
perhaps, of all the author's works. 

But his literary work did not suffice to furnish 
a livelihood, and he was glad to accept an em- 
ployment under the local authorities procured 
for him by Wappers the painter. He soon lost 
it, in consequence of a violent political speech, 





and was obliged to work for some time as an 
under gardener near Antwerp. A second speech 
pronounced at the tomb of Van Bree, Director 
of the Academy at Antwerp, was the means of 
improving his circumstances. Wappers suc- 
ceeded Van Bree, and offered his friend Con- 
science a post in the offices of the Academy, 
which he continued to fill till 1854. In 1857 he 
received an appointment in the local adminis. 
tration of Courtrai, and in 1868 the Government 
conferred upon him, as a means of giving him 
an annuity, the title of Conservateur des Muséeg 
Royaux de Peinture et de Sculpture. 

For the last fifteen months Conscience had 
been suffering intensely from cancer in the 
stomach ; but he had for a long time concealed 
the malady from his relatives and friends, study- 
ing medical works and attempting to prescribe 
for himself. It is not doubted that this unwise 
course aggravated his ailment and hastened his 
death, which took place on September 10th. 

It is only necessary to recall ‘The Lion of 
Flanders, ‘ Veva,’ and ‘The Conscript,’ among 
the works of Conscience, to realize his popularity. 
The unflagging interest of his stories, for the 
most part uninterrupted by philosophical dis- 
quisition or analysis, carries on his reader from 
beginning to end with the rapid train of inci- 
dent which always appeals most successfully to 
the classes that are chiefly occupied with the 
physical movement and turmoil of life. The 
vicissitudes of his youth must have contributed 
largely to this, while, thrown as he was among 
the people, he learned how to interest and touch 
strata of society to which writers of far higher 
genius and more elaborate culture have wholly 
failed to penetrate. He himself expressed 
this feeling when he said, ‘“‘The individual 
character is but the collective result of impres- 
sions received in our early years, and although 
education may outwardly modify the man, the 
child still lives within him”; and writing to M. 
Georges Eekhoud, he said he had never penned. 
anything which the people could not understand ; 
and he added: ‘‘1 have always refrained from 
flattering the passions and bedecking vice, or 
presenting ill deeds in pleasing and seductive 
colours. In the collection of a hundred volumes 
which my works have now attained you will not 
find a single immoral intrigue, a single adultery. 
This at least I can claim, in default of other 
merits ; but the task has not always been an 
easy one...... I voluntarily forewent one of the 
most useful resources of the modern novelist...... 
In Holland my works have met with the same 
favour from Catholics and Lutherans alike.” It 
cannot, however, be denied that the Catholic 
predilections of Conscience have impaired his 
historical accuracy in many instances, and 
deprived his ‘History of Belgium,’ with its 
brilliant and vivid pictures, of scientific value. 
This was far from being the case with his ‘ Year 
of Wonders,’ which was considered too anti- 
clerical to be distributed with his later works in 
schools and prisons, and was handed over toa 
priest to be expurgated before it could be em- 
ployed for this purpose! Conscience made no 
attempt to comply with chronological exigencies. 
In his novels persons who lived at widely dif- 
ferent dates are found conversing in language 
very much like that of the present day, and 
the lusty oaths which may any day be heard 
along the Antwerp wharves are reproduced, only 
with more romantic flavour, in his pages. 

Contemporary criticism is divided into very 
different estimates of Conscience’s work, and it 
may be best, with Prof. ten Brink, to wait for 
the conclusive judgment of posterity. If, how- 
ever, the influence exerted by an author upon 
the masses of the people be any test of his 
power, Conscience will always have a high place 
in the Temple of Fame. 
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THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS AT LEYDEN. 


We gave in our last issue an account of the 
roceedings of the Congress down to Tuesday 
evening, the 11th inst. On Wednesday, in the 
Arabic Section, the president, M. Schefer, an- 
nounced the death of Spitta Bey, and rendered 
4 just homage to his memory, the whole assembly 
rising in token of respect. Prof. de Goeje also 
resented to the section, and read parts of, an 
unfinished paper on the religion of the Har- 
raniens, which had been begun by Prof. Dozy, 
the president elect of the Congress, but had been 
left unfinished at his death. Other subjects 
discussed were the history of Arabic medicine 
and a Turkish chronicle of Asia Minor. 

In the Egyptian Section M. Golenischeff com- 
bated Champollion’s theory of the mannerin which 
vertain hieroglyphs had come to have an alpha- 
betical value. M. V. von Lemm gave an account 
of the Coptic MSS. in the Imperial Library at 
§t. Petersburg, and read a translation of one of 
them. Prof. Lieblein’s suggestive paper on the 
historical development of the Egyptian religion 
gave rise to an interesting discussion, which 
occupied the rest of the session. 

In the Aryan Section the president, Prof. von 
Roth, submitted a specimen quarto page of 
Geldner’s contemplated edition of the ‘ Avesta,’ 
and M. de Milloué gave an account of a Sanskrit- 
Japanese text of the ‘ Prajiia-paramita.’ The 
able director of the Musée Guimet claimed for 
that institution the credit of having been the 
first in Europe to publish a Sanskrit-Buddhist 
text of the kind. Prof. Speyer, of Amsterdam, 
then read a long and intricate paper, in which he 
endeavoured to prove that the legend of Nahusha, 
as preserved in different versions of the ‘ Maha- 
bharata,’ was in reality a misunderstood myth of 
the twilight and the night. It was a relief to 
the meeting when the genial Prof. Lignana, of 
Rome, began to maintain, in a short and ani- 
mated sketch, the much more doubtful hypothesis 
that certain wall paintings at Pompeii were 
nothing else than a caricature of Indian Buddhist 
fables, one of the latter being evidently allied to 
the Hebrew story of the judgment of Solomon, 
Meanwhile, in the Semitic Section, after M. 
Halévy had discoursed on Assyrian grammar, 
Prof. Oort endeavoured to trace, more especially 
in passages of the rabbinical literature, the 
origin of the strangely wide-spread idea that the 
Jews were addicted to human sacrifices. In the 
course of the discussion Prof. Schlottmann in- 
tidentally mentioned that there was not a single 
scholar who believed, either on account of the 
passages quoted or of other evidence, that there 
was any real foundation for the idea in question. 
An excursion had been organized for the 
evening of this day to the Hague. A special 
train conveyed the members of the Congress 
to a point on the Dutch railway about half a 
nile from the summer pavilion which the New 
Literary Club (the Nieuwe Litteraire Societeit, 
the principal club at the Hague) has erected in 
the noble wood, which is the principal ornament 
of that picturesque capital. At the entrance to 
the enclosure they were courteously welcomed 
by M. van Maanen, the president of the club. 
Aconcert was then given by the Grenadier band, 
me of the pieces being Goldmark’s ‘ Ouver- 
ture Sakuntala,’ chosen in special honour of the 
Qrientalists. During the break in the middle 
if the concert the Mayor of the Hague, M. 
Patijn, made a speech to the Congress, to which 
the President, Prof. Kuenen, replied, and many 
ofthe members proceeded afterwards to inspect 
the library of the Royal Institute, which corre- 
ponds to our Royal Asiatic Society. 

The next day was a whole holiday, and the 
embers visited Amsterdam. 

On Friday there were a very large number of 
papers tobe read. Among others, in the Semitic 
ction, M. Clermont Ganneau discussed Semitic 
‘pigraphy from the comparative point of view, 
and Prof. Jules Oppert made a communication 
2 certain newly discovered Assyrian inscriptions. 











Dr. Haupt, of Géttingen (who was on his way 
to lecture this winter at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in America), gave an account of the 
edition of the Nimrod epos in Assyrian which 
he is about to publish, and M. Halévy read a 
paper on Thamudite inscriptions. 

In the Aryan Section the most considerable 
papers were one by M. Bourquin on ancient 
Indian astronomy, and a valuable criticism by 
Dr. Leumann, of Oxford, on the relation of 
Jain literature to Buddhist literature, to the 
Hindu epics and astronomy, and to the Tantras. 
Other papers were read by M. Léon Feer, on the 
transcription of Sanskrit in the Roman character ; 
by M. de Milloué for M. Regnaud ; by M. Beau- 
regard ; and by Mr. Senathi Raja, from Ceylon, 
who is entering upon a course of study at the 
Musée Guimet. 

In the Central Asia and Far East Section Mr. 
Howorth, of Manchester, read two papers, one 
of which was on the relationships of the Huns 
with other races; and M. Léon de Rosny made 
‘ Observations on the Characters used for Chinese 
in Japan in the Ninth Century of our Era.’ 

In the Arab Section Prof. Ethé, of Aberystwith, 
discussed some previously unknown Turkish 
versions of the ‘ Kalilah and Dimna’ stories. 
Then followed a discussion, which it is to be 
hoped may bear fruit, on the desirability of 
Arabic scholars uniting to create an Arab dic- 
tionary on the extensive plan of the St. Peters- 
burg Sanskrit dictionary, Prof. de Goeje, of 
Leyden, to be the editor. In the course of 
this discussion Dr. Landberg, of Sweden, who 
has spent so many years among the Bedawins, 
insisted upon the importance for the right un- 
derstanding of Arab literature of including their 
dialect in any such lexicographical undertaking. 

In the Egyptian Section Prof. Sayce read a 
notice by Miss Amelia B. Edwards on a frag- 
ment of a wooden sarcophagus, which apparently 
belonged to the time of the twenty-first dynasty. 
Prof. Eisenlohr gave an account of his projected 
edition of the hieroglyphic texts at Edfu. 

In the Polynesian Section there wasan interest- 
ing discussion on Oriental proverbs, introduced 
by a paper by Mr. Long. Several of the speakers 
suggested that the various governments in the 
East should be invited by the Congress to co- 
operate in forming a complete collection of pro- 
verbs, songs, and legends ; but the motion was 
not carried. There were other short papers in 
these sections which we have no space to men- 
tion in detail. 

In the evening the closing banquet of the 
Congress was held in the Town Hall, and on 
Saturday morning several of the sections held 
supplementary meetings to read papers which 
had been crowded out. It is sufficient here to 
mention a communication of the first import- 
ance made to the Aryan Section by Prof. Peter- 
son, of Bombay, on behalf of Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. The Pandit has succeeded in decipher- 
ing the well-known inscription of Udayagiri, for- 
merly ascribed to King Aira or Vera, but which 
has hitherto baffled all attempts to read it. He 
shows that the real name of the king is Kha- 
ravela, who ruled over Kalinga, and belonged 
to the Cheta family and to the Jain faith. The 
king gives a long account of his doings during 
thirty-eight years ; and though some of the de- 
tails still remain uncertain, it is clear that he 
mentions a Western (that is, Andhra) king 
Satakani, and dates the extension of certain 
works at the close of ‘‘the 165th year of the 
era of the Maurya kings.” The section was 
unanimously convinced of the very great value 
of these discoveries, and desired Prof. Peterson 
to convey to the Pandit its recognition of the 
great services he had rendered by them to 
Indian history. 

On Saturday morning the various sections 
met once more in the Town Hall, and adopted a 
resolution of the Committee of Presidents that 
the next meeting should be held in Vienna in 
1886. Prof. de Goeje then moved his resolution 
that the Congress should address the Trustees 





of the British Museum with. a view to obtainin 
permission for MSS. there ¢o be sent abro 
for the use of scholars who cannot proceed to 
London, The resolution was tarried, as was: 
also one moved by Prof. Schlegel that the British 
Government should be requested to form an 
international commission which shoyld be en- 
trusted to compile a Chinese-English dictionary, 
on the model of the Sanskrit-German dictionary 
published at the cost of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Prof. Kuenen then delivered his vale- 
dictory address, and thus closed the Oriental 
Congress of 1883, which has been a complete 
success, chiefly owing to the indefatigable in- 
dustry, the tact, and the courtesy of the local 
organizing committee, and to the very genial 
and cordial hospitality of the learned little town 
of Leyden. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Tue following are among the most important 
books to be published by Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co. during the coming season. In the department 
of history and politics will be ‘ The Conquest of 
England,’ by the late Mr. J. R. Green,— Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Wallace’s ‘ Egypt and the Egyptian Ques- 
tion,’—and Dr. Moritz Busch’s new work on 
Prince Bismarck in hisrelationsto German politics 
and in private life. Among books of travel will 
appear ‘ Notes on the Caucasus,’ by “ Wanderer,” 
—‘ Samoa a Hundred Years Ago, with Notes on 
the Cults and Customs of Twenty-three other 
Islands in the Pacific,’ by George Turner, LL. D., 
with a preface by E. B. Tylor, F.R.S ,—‘ The 
High Alps of New Zealand, with an Ascent of 
Mount Cook,’ by the Rev. W. 8S. Green,—and 
a popular edition, abridged, of Baron Norden- 
skidld’s ‘Voyage of the Vega.’ In general 
literature the following are promised : the first 
volume of Emerson’s works, with Mr. John 
Morley’s introductory essay,—Charles Lamb’s 
plays, poems, and essays, edited by the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger,—a collected edition of Sir Francis 
Doyle’s poems,—and ‘ Lyrical Recreations,’ by 
Mr. Samuel Ward. In the “ Four-and-Six- 
penny Series” will be issued ‘A Great Trea- 
son, by Miss Mary M. Hoppus,—‘ The Ex- 
pansion of England,’ by Prof. J. R. Seeley,— 
‘The Miz Maze; or, the Winkworth Puzzle : 
a Story in Letters by Nine Authors,’—‘ Camping 
among Cannibals,’ by Mr. Alfred St. Johnston, 
—and a volume of miscellaneous essays by 
Mr. Henry James. A collected edition of Mr. 
James’s novels and tales, in fourteen shilling 
volumes, is also promised in the course of the 
autumn. For the ‘‘Golden Treasury Series” 
Mrs. Oliphant has edited a selection of Cow- 
per’s poems, and Mr. Benham a selection of 
his letters. In the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series will appear ‘ Addison,’ by Mr. W. J- 
Courthope,—and in the ‘English Citizen” 
series ‘The Land Laws,’ by Prof. Frederick 
Pollock, and ‘The State and Education,’ by 
Mr. Henry Craik. In theological literature the 
same firm will issue Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Isaiah of Jerusalem,’— Mr. Aldis Wright’s 
‘Bible Word-Book: a Glossary of Archaic 
Words and Phrases in the Authorized Version 
of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer,’ 
—a volume of sermons by the Rev. J. M. Wil- 
son, head master of Clifton College,—and an ‘ In- 
troduction to the Study of Theology,’ by Prof. 
James Drummond. In biography will appear 
the long-promised ‘ Life of Frederick Denison 
Maurice,’ by his son, Col. Maurice, R.A.,—and 
Diintzer’s ‘ Life of Goethe,’ translated by Mr. T. W. 
Lyster. Among the Christmas books announced 
are ‘True Tales for my Grandsons,’ by Sir 
Samuel W. Baker, with numerous illustrations 
by Mr. W. J. Hennessy,—‘ Rhyme! and Rea- 
son?’ by Mr. Lewis Carroll, with illustrations 
by Arthur B. Frost and Henry Holiday,—‘ Ad- 
ventures in Thule, and other Stories for Boys,” 
by Mr. William Black,—and ‘Two Little Waifs,’ 
by Mrs. Molesworth, with illustrations by Mr. 
Walter Crane. 
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Messrs. Macmillar & Co.’s scientificannounce- 
ments include ‘Tke Rede Lecture, 1883, and 
other Papers,’ by Prof. Huxley, PR. s.,— 
vol. iii. part i of Prof. Roscoe and Schor- 
lemmer’s ‘ Treatise on Chemistry,’ dealing with 
organic chenistry, — the second volume of 
Ziegler’s ‘ Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy,’ 
edited by Mr. Donald MacAlister, and dealing 
with special pathological anatomy,—the second 
volume of Prof. Gamgee’s ‘ Text-Book of the 
Physiological Chemistry of the Animal Body,’— 
‘A Treatise on Materia Medica,’ by Dr. T. 
Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.,—‘A Treatise on 
Physics for Medical Students,’ by Mr. Alfred 
Daniell,—‘ An Elementary Treatise on Heat,’ 
by Prof. P. G. Tait,—‘ A Treatise on Applied 
Mechanics,’ by Prof. James Cotterill, F.R.S.,— 
and ‘ The Field of Disease : a Book of Preven- 
tive Medicine,’ by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S. 
Among classical works may be mentioned 
Prof. Sayce’s edition of the first three books of 
Herodotus,—an edition of the ‘ Phzedo’ of Plato, 
by Mr. R. D. Archer-Hind,—and a critical edition 
of the ‘Agamemnon’ of. Auschylus, and a small 
volume of ‘Studies in the Attic Dramatists,’ by 
Mr. D. S. Margoliouth, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. In the ‘‘ Classical Series ” will be pub- 
lished ‘ The Epistles and Ars Poetica’ of Horace, 
edited by Prof. A. 8. Wilkins,—the ‘ Iphigenia 
in Tauris’ of Euripides, by Mr. E. B. England, 
—‘ Juvenal for Schools,’ by Mr. E. G. Hardy, 
—the ‘ Hiero’ and the ‘ Economicus’ of Xeno- 
phon, by the Rev. H. A. Holden, LL.D.,— 
and books xiii. and xiv. of Ovid’s ‘ Metamor- 
phoses.” In the ‘‘ Elementary Classics” will 
appear ‘Selections from Vergil,’ by Mr. E. S§. 
Shuckburgh, — ‘Scenes from the Andria of 
Terence,’ by Mr. F. W. Cornish,—and_ book iv. 
of the ‘Odes’ of Horace, by Mr. T. E. Page. 
In the “‘ Foreign School Classics” will be pub- 
lished Schiller’s ‘Maria Stuart,’ edited by C. 
Sheldon, D.Lit.,—‘ Select Prose Works of 
Heine,’ edited by Mr. C. Colbeck,—Jules San- 
deau’s ‘ Mdlle.. de la Seiglitre,’ edited by Mr. 
H. C. Steel,—and Voltaire’s ‘Charles XII.,’ 
edited by Mr. G. E. Fasnacht. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in prepara- 
tion for immediate publication a new book by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of ‘The Gates 
Ajar,’ to be entitled ‘ Beyond the Gates.’ In 
order to secure the copyright in Great Britain 
and its dependencies it will, by arrangement 
with the author, be first published in this 
country. The same publishers announce a new 
humorous work by Samuel L. Clemens (“Mark 
Twain ”),—‘ Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos,’ selected 
from the works of Ouida by F. Sydney Morris, 
—a new and cheaper edition of the late Mr. 
Dutton Cook’s ‘ Nights at the Play,’ complete 
in one volume,—‘ A Short History of our Own 
Times,’ by Justin McCarthy, M.P., — Miss 
Gordon-Cumming’s new book, ‘In the Hebrides,’ 
in one volume, with illustrations, —a new collec- 
tion of stories by W. Clark Russell, author of 
‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ entitled ‘ Round 
the Galley Fire,’—a new and cheaper edition of 
Mrs. Haweis’s ‘ Art of Beauty,’—an illustrated 
“ Lowell Birthday Book,’—‘ The Starry Heavens,’ 
@ poetical birthday book,—‘ Birthday Flowers, 
their Language and Legends,’ containing draw- 
ings in colours of 366 beautiful flowers, by Viola 
Boughton, —a reissue of Major’s edition of 
“Robinson Crusoe,’ with the original illustra- 
tions by George COruikshank,—a companion 
volume to ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ 
Beasts,’ by Phil Robinson,—‘ The Folk-lore of 
Plants,’ by T. F. Thiselton Dyer,—Dr. Cobham 
Brewer’s new ‘ Dictionary of Miracles,’/—‘ The 
Poet’s Sketch-Book,’ by Robert Buchanan,— 
* The Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan,’ re- 
vised and arranged by the author, complete in 
one volume,—‘ Playtime : Sayings and Doings of 
Babyland,’ by Edward Stanford, illustrated in 
colours,—Robert Browning’s ‘Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,’ illustrated in colours by George Car- 
line,—a new volume of poems by Dr. Charles 
Mackay, entitled ‘Interludes and Undertones,’— 





and Dumas’s ‘ Art Annual’ for 1883-4, contain- 
ing 300 facsimiles of drawings after the principal 
pictures in art exhibitions of the world. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will issue during 
the season the following works of fiction, each 
in three volumes: ‘ All in a Garden Fair,’ by 
Walter Besant,—‘ Maid of Athens,’ by Justin 
McCarthy, M.P.,—‘ The Land Leaguers,’ by 
Anthony Trollope,—‘ Annan Water,’ by Robert 
Buchanan,—‘ The Foreigners,’ by E. C. Price,— 
‘Fancy Free,’ by Charles Gibbon,—‘ Ione,’ by 
Mrs, Lynn Linton,—and ‘The Way of the World,’ 
by D. Christie Murray. Among popular editions, 
each complete in a single volume, will be Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘Heart and Science,’—Dutton Cook’s 
‘Paul Foster’s Daughter,’,—D. C. Murray’s 
‘ Hearts,’ — Walter Besant’s ‘The Captains’ 
Room,’—Charles Gibbon’s ‘The Golden Shaft’ 
and ‘Of High Degree,’—Julian Hawthorne’s 
‘ Dust,’—H. W. Lucy’s ‘ Gideon Fleyce,’—F. W. 
Robinson’s ‘ Hands of Justice’ and ‘ Women 
are Strange,’—Daudet’s ‘ Port Salvation,’—and 
Anthony Trollope’s ‘ Mr. Scarborough’s Family.’ 

The title of Miss Kate Greenaway’s new 
Christmas book is ‘ Little Ann,’ a selection from 
the ‘Original Poems,’ with illustrations printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans. Miss Greenaway has 
also designed four calendars and an almanac for 
1884, all of which have coloured illustrations. 
They will be published by Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons, who will issue in October 
two new toy-books designed by Mr. Randolph 
Caldecott, the subjects of which are ‘The Fox 
jumps over the Parson’s Gate’ and ‘ The Frog 
who would a- Wooing Go.’ 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, an- 
nounce :—‘ The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture : 
a Critical, Historical. and Dogmatic Inquiry into 
the Origin and Nature of the Old and New 
Testaments,’ by Prof. G. T. Ladd, D.D., of 
Yale College,—the fourth and concluding volume 
of Dr. Schaff’s ‘New Testament Commentary,’ 
—-the third and concluding volume of Herzog’s 
‘ Encyclopeedia,’—‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ by the 
Rev. Newman Hall,—‘The Life of Christ,’ 
vol. ii, by Prof. Bernhard Weiss,—Goebel on 
‘The Parables of Jesus,”— ‘Modern Physics,’ 
by Ernest Naville,—‘ Outlines of the History of 
Christian Doctrine,’ by the Rev. T. G. Crippen, 
—‘ Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians,’ by the Rev. John Hutchison, D.D.,— 
‘Studies in the Christian Evidences,’ by the 
Rev. Alex. Mair, D.D.,—‘ History of the New 
Testament Writings,’ by Prof. Reuss,—‘ St. 
Mark’s Gospel’ (‘‘ Bible Class Handbook”’), by 
Prof. Lindsay, D. D.,—and Sartorius’s ‘ Doctrine 
of the Divine Love.’ 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. H. Buxron Forman’s long-expected 
library edition of Keats will be published by 
Messrs. Reeves & Turner, in four octavo 
volumes, early in the ensuing publishing 
season. The text of the poems published 
by Keats has been revised from the poet’s 
own edition, and these, as well as the post- 
humous poems, have been collated as far as 
possible with the author’s manuscripts. The 
important collections of Sir Charles Dilke 
have been placed at the disposal of the 
editor, who has also had access to a large 
number of other documents preserved by 
members of the poet’s family and by his 
friends. Variations and numerous cancelled 
passages are given in foot-notes, and much 
is added from manuscript and other sources. 
An important mass of letters to various 
persons is now first published, increasing 
the number of letters to about two hundred, 
and a considerable number of those re- 
edited from printed sources have been 
revised from the originals. Among the 
illustrations are five authentic portraits by 





) ee 
Severn, Haydon, and Hilton, and an etching 
of Keats’s burial-place from q drawing by 
Samuel Palmer. 


Mr. Jonny Payne COoLtien died lagt 
Monday at the advanced age of ninety-fouy 
His death has revived the recollection of 
controversies which agitated the literary 
world nearly a quarter of a century ago 
and which, it is to be feared, will not be 
allowed tosleep. Mr. Collier will be chiefly 
remembered by his ‘ History of Dramatic 
Poetry’ and his ‘ Bibliographical Accougt 
of Rare Books.’ 

WE regret to learn that Mr. R. H. Horne, 
the veteran poet and dramatist, has beep 
confined to his room for some weeks on 
account of a severe illness by no means freg 
from danger. It will be a satisfaction to 
our readers to know that he is now on the 
high road towards recovery. Mr. Horne ig 
in his eighty-second year. 

Pror. Max MUxter has been invited to 
deliver an address ‘On the Life and Work 
of Rajah Rammohun Roy’ at Bristol, on 
the 27th inst., the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Rajah’s death. The address will be 
delivered in the Bristol Museum, where a 
portrait of the Rajah and a cast of his skull 
are preserved. A sketch of his life, written 
by himself, appeared in the Atheneum shortly 
after his death (Athen., No. 310). 

Srx large editions of ‘John Bull et son 
Tle,’ by M. Max O’Rell, were exhausted 
in Paris within one week of its publication. 
A ninth has just been issued. 

WE understand that the work on ‘The 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,’ on 
which Dr. Edersheim has been continuously 
engaged for about seven years, is now 
nearly completed, and will be published this 
autumn. Besides its primary object, which 
includes a sketch of society life and religious 
thought in the epoch of Christ, it is intended 
to meet recent objections to the Gospel narra- 
tives and to furnish an informal commentary 
on the Gospels themselves. The text has 
been written for popular reading, and the 
special information, so far as possible, con- 
fined to the notes and appendices. The 
book is to be in two volumes of six or seven 
hundred pages each, and will be published 
by Messrs. Longman & Co. 

Tue sixteenth volume of the ‘Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ which is to be published 
next month, will contain a large number of 
articles on scientific subjects. Prof. Cayley 
writes on Monge, Prof. Alfred Newton on the 
merganser and the moorhen, Prof. Dittmar 
on metallurgy, Dr. Le Neve Foster on 
mining, Prof. Ray Lankester on mollusca, 
Mr. Buchan and Prof. Balfour Stewart on 
meteorology, and Dr. Carpenter on the 
microscope. ‘‘ Mexico” is contributed by 
Mr. Tylor and Mr. A. H. Keane, and 
‘“‘Middlesex”” by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 
Prof. Douglas and Prof. B. Jiilg treat of 
the Mongols. Prof. Harnack writes o 
Montanism and the millennium, Prof. 
Robertson Smith on the Messiah and 
Moloch, Dr. Littledale on monachism, 
and Dr. Maclear on missions. The Rev. 
Mark Pattison deals with More, and 
Prof. S. R. Gardiner with Montrose. 
The essay on Milton is by Prof. Masson, 
that on Milman by Mr. Richard Garnett, 
and that on Thomas Moore by Prof. Minto. 
Mr. Andrew Lang has an article on Moli¢re. 
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Yr. Saintsbury’s contributions are on Méri- 
née, Michelet, Montaigne, and Montesquieu. 
| (nder the heading of fine art may be 
last mentioned “ Metsu,” by Mr. J. A. Crowe; 
“Michelangelo,” by Mr. Sidney Colvin; 
ind “‘ Millet,” by Mrs. Pattison. In music 
, we “Mendelssohn” and ‘“‘ Meyerbeer,” 
®80, Fioth by Mr. Rockstro. Among other 





‘ot be F rnices of al interest are“ Mili- 
on es of general interest are i 
‘hiefly “ Law,” e* Mr. O'Dowd; ‘“ Hugh 
matic filler,’ by Mr. Peter Bayne; ‘“ Milk,” by 
Coe Prof. M‘Kendrick and Mr. Paton; “ Metas- 
ysio,” by Mr. Symonds; and Mr. J. H. 
orne, Middleton’s ‘‘ Metal-work,” ‘‘ Mosaic,” and 
Rage: « Mosque.’ ' 
sane Messrs. Bett & Sons are about to issue 
ion to pmedition of Coleridge’s ‘ Lectures on Shak- 
a the , which were first published by Mr. 


Payne Collier. The volume is edited by 
ir. Thomas Ashe, author of ‘The Sorrows 
of Hypsipyle.’ 

Mr. Ctark RussEtu’s new novel, ‘A Sea 
Queen,’ will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., who have also 
in the press a cheap edition of the same 
suthor’s ‘ Little Loo,’ which will be pub- 
lished in their series of ‘‘ Standard Novels.” 


8 

on Mr. E. A. Braytey Honeerrs has just 

hortly empleted a translation of Mr. Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko’s ‘Personal Reminiscences of 

et son poeneral Skobeleff,’ a review of which ap- 


d in these columns in December last. 
—_ bl be published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
&Co., and will appear at the end of next 
month or early in November. 


hie Avone the facsimiles preparing for pub- 
uously fication by Mr. Elliot Stock is one of 
3 now gsrowne’s ‘ Religio Medici.’ It is produced 
1d this Jbyadirect printing process, and will have a 
which {bibliographical introduction by Dr. Green- 


hil, of Hastings. The same publisher has 
in the press a new volume of poems b 
Mr. Philip Bourke Marston, entitled ‘ Wind- 
Voices.’ 

An edition of the new Bankruptcy Act, 
ad the §by Mr. Thomas Brett, of the Middle Temple, 
2, con- Fis announced by Messrs. Butterworth as in 

The Jutive preparation. 

‘Seven | ‘Tre Poetry or OrTner Lanps’ is the 
lished fiitle of a collection of translations into Eng- 
lsh verse, by Mr. N. C. Hunt. 

‘Boattnc on Dutch Waters for English 
Qarsmen,’ by Mr. Percy Lindley, is in the 
ess. It describes a fortnight’s sculling in 
Thames skiff from Rotterdam to North 
Holland, and across the Zuyder Zee to 
Friesland and the Rhine. 

Mz. Corntsu, of Manchester, is preparing 
i publication by subscription ‘Old Halls 
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ended 
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said, is anticipated with much interest by 
the native community in the Presidency 
towns. 

Tue first number of the Yorkshire Maga- 
gine, a new sixpenny illustrated monthly 
magazine, will appear on the 25th of 
October. It will be published at Bradford. 

Tue Jpswich Journal, founded in 1720, has 
begun to reprint extracts from its back 
numbers of the week corresponding, at in- 
tervals of twenty years from 1743, with the 
week of publication. There is doubtless 
much valuable information buried in the 
early files of country newspapers. 

As a memorial of the late Prof. Stanley 
Jevons it is proposed that a studentship 
should be founded, of the annual value of 
not less than 100/., the holder of which shall 
devote himself to economic or statistical 
research. It is suggested that the election 
to the studentship should be vested in re- 
presentatives of University College, London, 
the Owens College, Manchester, and Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. A committee 
has been formed to carry out the proposal. 
Mr. T. R. Wilkinson, of the Manchester and 
Salford Bank, is the treasurer. 

A Crviz List annuity of 80/7. has been 
granted to Mr. Edward Edwards, who was 
the first librarian at the Manchester Free 
Library. Mr. Edwards is the author of a 
life of Sir Walter Raleigh and ‘Memoirs 
of Libraries,’ and has done other scholarly 
work. He was for a short period a partner 
in a Manchester bookselling firm. 


Tue late Librarian of Westminster Abbey, 
Mr. W. Sanders, an old and respected in- 
habitant of Westminster, died on the 17th 
inst., after four days’ illness, aged seventy- 
five. He was devotedly attached to the 
curious library of which he had charge 
(well known from the description in Wash- 
ington Irving’s ‘ Sketch-Book ’), and to the 
church in which he held for many years the 
office of sacrist. 


Tue proprietors of the native papers in 
India have resolved to form a ‘“ Native 
Press Association,” or to revive a formerly 
existing association on an amended basis, 
in the hope of increasing their influence 
with the home Government by an organized 
expression of public opinion throughout 
the country. 

Ir has been decided that a scholarship 
shall be founded in Tourguénief’s name at 
the university, as well as a distinct school 
in the Russian capital. 

A CorrESPONDENT writes :— 

‘“‘Thanks to the courtesy of M. Felice 
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lor India, and of Prof. Markby, Reader of | 


ne first time. They contain the pith of 
ls argument urged by the Anglo-Indian | 
tinority who support Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. | 
ths letter which Prof. Max Miiller wrote in | 
lence of the Bill is also included in the 


emphlet, the publication of which, it is 








Le Monnier, the Florentine publisher, the 


tylor, architect, author of ‘Notes on | last number of the Fanfulla della Domenica is 
| able to print a hitherto unpublished and un- 
| known satire by pom yee ee . 
' : : i was written in 1837, and was sent to the poet’s 
“ public meeting in support of Lord | friend Giuseppe Montanelli, with the request to 
~ sgh native policy, which was held at | read it to whomsoever he liked, but to make no 
illis’s Rooms on August Ist, is about to | copies, as the writer did not regard the work as 
, and@’ published. The speeches of Mr. W. | finished. 
tichele Plowden, Census Commissioner | mislaid the MS. and Giusti to have forgotten 


The poem 


Montanelli would appear to have 


its existence. It was found after the death of 


Hndian Law at Oxford, are now printed for | the former hidden between the pages of a 


book, whence it has found its way into the 
rich archives of Le Monnier. The satire, 
written in ottava rima, is called ‘I Costumi del 
Giorno,’ and is a withering attack upon the 
poet’s countrymen, their degradation, their pre- 
ference of all that is foreign. The language is 


of indignation that pervades the whole is un- 
mistakably genuine.” 


Twenty-two years ago Munif Pasha, the 
great promoter of useful knowledge in 
Turkey, started a_ scientific magazine, 
Mejmua-i-Funun, and conducted it for four 
years. It was suspended on account of his 
embassy to Persia. At length it has been 
resumed under his own editorship, and 
appears regularly in Constantinople. 








SCIENCE 
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Address delivered at the Southport Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, September 19th, 1883. By 
A. Cayley, LL.D., F.R.S., President. 


Tue President of the British Association 
has a great opportunity. For once in his 
life he may feel assured that his words will 
at least be glanced through by almost every 
educated and intelligent man in this country 
and America. How is he to use this oppor- 
tunity to the best advantage ? 

In some cases, no doubt, his course will 
be marked out for him, as it was for Sir John 
Lubbock at the Jubilee Meeting in 1881. 
But apart from such occasions, it seems to 
be held fitting and customary that the ad- 
dress should take the form of a review de- 
scribing what has been done during recent 
years in science generally, or in that par- 
ticular branch of science to which the Pre- 
sident belongs. Happily this, if it be a 
custom, is one that is usually honoured more 
in the breach than in the observance. We 
are all familiar with the words, ‘‘It is not. 
my intention to follow the example of some 
of my predecessors in offering a review of 
recent scientific progress” ; and we venture 
to say that no words contained in the ad- 
dress, whatever may be its character, are 
read with greater pleasure. The last thing 
we require of a distinguished savant on this 
unique occasion is that he should appear 
merely in the character of a compiler, and 
that his address should have the air of a 
contribution to some forthcoming encyclo- 

eedia. What we ask of him.surely is that 

e should remember, not, indeed, that his 
audience is a popular one, which to a great 
extent it is, but that even the scientific men 
who help to compose it belong to all branches 
of science, not to one only. Now is his time, 
therefore, to discuss the relations of his 
own special branch with other contiguous 
branches, and to determine its place and 
purpose in the great tree of knowledge. A 
series of such addresses given by masters in 
their respective crafts would do much to 
promote that solidarity in science (to adapt 
the French word) which seems the less to be 
studied the more it is needed. 

The distinguished mathematician who 
presides at the present meeting appears to 
have conceived a proper idea of his duties, 
but to have lacked the firmness and consist- 
ency requisite for carrying it out. After 
observing that according to his notions the 
address of the President should be on his 
own subject, so that different subjects may 
be brought forward in turn, he proceeds as 
follows :— 

‘* Mathematics connect themselves on the one 
side with common life and the physical sciences ; 





often more outspoken than choice, but the tone 


on the other side with philosophy, in regard to 
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our notions of spsce and time and in the ques- 
tions which have arisen as to the universality 
and necessity of the truths of mathematics, and 
the foundation of our knowledge of them.” 


Here we have the text for a discourse of 
precisely the character we have indicated, 
and a discourse which, coming from such a 
master of mathematics as Prof. Cayley, could 
not fail to be a noble one. Would that we 
eould say the hope thus held out had been 
fulfilled ! 

Prof. Cayley does, indeed, deal to some 
extent with the first half of his thesis. He 
will not, however, dwell on the utility of 
mathematics in questions of common life, 
but rather consider the obligations of mathe- 
matics to such questions as giving rise to 
theories ‘‘ now as remote from their origin 
as a river at its mouth is from its mountain 
source.” Mathematics is to him a queen, 
who will not deign to recount the benefits 
she has conferred on her subjects, but is 
willing gracefully to acknowledge the services 
which they may have paid to her. And in the 
second part of his address Prof. Cayley does 
in fact run through a certain number of 
instances, in which the needs of physical 
science have caused the invention of various 
theories, since applied much more widely in 
pure mathematics. But after a few such 
illustrations he seems to have yielded to the 
fatal suggestion that some statement as 
to the history of mathematics was required 
from a mathematical President ; and the re- 
maining third of his address is scarcely more 
than a ‘report of progress’’ in the higher 
branches of pure mathematics—a report 
which to nineteen out of twenty, even 
amongst his scientific hearers, would seem 
equally needless and unintelligible. On 
this we will dwell no further, but will go 
back to the earlier part of the address, in 
which the second half of the thesis, or the 
connexion of mathematics with philosophy, 
is enlarged upon. 

Here, again, we regret to find that the 
treatment is still fragmentary and timid, 
and that while many wise and deep thoughts 
are put forward, no attempt is made to 
follow them up, or unite them into one de- 
finite conclusion. The President reminds us 
of the ruler of a vassal state, afraid to venture 
beyond his own frontier except for a hurried 
excursion, and attentive to every nod of his 
more powerful neighbour. But, in reality, 
for the mathematician to take his cue from 
the philosopher is much as if a manufacturer, 
making a rapid fortune out of a safe and 
growing business, should think himself 
bound to pay deference to some magnilo- 
quent speculator, always launching magnifi- 
cent enterprises which always fail to float. 

Having ourselves no fear of this unsub- 
stantial rival, let us endeavour to piece 
together the lines of thought which Prof. 
Cayley has drawn out for our instruction. 
He begins with the foundation of mathema- 
tical truth, and agrees with Leibnitz, Kant, 
Sir W. R. Hamilton, and others in holding 
that the ideas of number and figure—to 
quote the last-named writer—‘‘ seem to be 
so far born with us as that the possession of 
them in any conceivable degree is only the 
development of our original powers, the un- 
folding of our proper humanity.” He thus 
traverses the theory of John Stuart Mill, from 
whom he quotes at length to the effect that 
the axioms of geometry, for instance, are 





mere experimental truths or generalizations 
from experience. On this head he refers 
to Mill’s well-known argument that in the 
definitions of geometry the implied assump- 
tion that there exists a real thing conform- 
able to the definition is not exactly true. In 
Mill’s view “there exist no real things ex- 
actly conformable to the definitions — there 
exist no real points without magnitude, no 
lines without breadth or perfectly straight, no 
circles with all their radii exactly equal, nor 
squares with all their angles perfectly right.” 
On this important question Prof. Cayley’s 
deliverances are by no means clear. He 
considers, however, that the truths of geo- 
metry relate to and express the properties of 
purely imaginary objects, and that these 
objects do not exist in nature—are not even 
possible in nature; but at the same time he 
says that they are ‘the only realities, in 
regard to which the corresponding subjects 
are as the shadows in the cave,” and that, 
in fact, it is only by means of them that we 
are able to deny that the corresponding phy- 
sical subjects exist. 

It is a pity, we think, that Prof. Cayley 
did not express more fully the simple and 
true view, with which he is no doubt familiar 
and which only needs stating to be accepted. 
No geometer supposes that the properties he 
proves are exactly true of those particular 
lines and circles which he roughly sketches 
in by hand, or even draws carefully with 
ruler and compasses. They are properties 
of space, and for space they are exactly true, 
in the strict sense of the word. There is, 
for instance, at this moment a point in 
space itself indefinitely small, but which 
might be determined as the centre of 
gravity of the earth we live upon; there 
is another which is the centre of gravity 
of the moon; and between these are an in- 
definite number of equally simple points, 
forming together the straight line (accord- 
ing to Euclid’s definition) which is the 
shortest distance between the two. There 
are similar straight lines which unite these 
points, say with the centre of gravity of the 
sun; a triangle is thus formed of which all 
the properties proved in Euclid and else- 
where for triangles will be absolutely and 
exactly true. We cannot, of course, smagine 
such a triangle, in the sense of forming a 
distinct and correct visualized image of it; 
for such an image must have sides of a 
definite thickness, and no magnifying of the 
supposed triangle would make its sides any- 
thing but indefinitely thin. That we cannot 
conceive it, however, in the sense of recog- 
nizing its reality, studying its form, and in- 
vestigating its properties, is wholly untrue; 
we are in fact able, from its simplicity, to 
conceive it far more clearly than any com- 
plex and concrete objects. The view of 
Mill is therefore erroneous. The properties 
of geometry hold absolutely as properties of 
space; they only hold approximately for the 
rough material figures by which we assist 
our reasoning faculties to deal with them. 

Passing on from this, Prof. Cayley 
approaches what may be called in general 
terms ‘‘ transcendental elements” in mathe- 
matics, and draws attention to the notion 
(which he emphasizes as being really the 
fundamental one underlying the whole of 
modern analysis and geometry), viz., that 
of imaginary magnitudes in analysis and of 


imaginary space in geometry. Here, how- | 
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ever, the word “‘ imaginary” is stated to in. 
clude real magnitude and space respective} 
—a use of language which, rememberiny 
the contrast continually drawn between the 
imaginary and the real, seems to us ye 

unfortunate. Still a word is, no doubt 
wanted to express that which it is possible 
to conceive and reason about, but which may 
or may not be represented by real existences 
in nature. The word “ conceivable” might 
be employed, were it not for the obscurit 
which attaches to its connotation. We 
might provisionally take the term ‘gs. 
sumible” as most clearly expressing what jg 
meant. Prof. Cayley developes his view by 
referring to the representation of an equ. 
tion in the form f(x)—0, and the conse. 
quent notion of the roots of an equation as 
derived from the linear factors of Sf (2). 
The equation is thus seen to have 2 roots 
(supposing it to be of the mth order); but 
it does not follow that all these roots are 
real quantities. In fact, their general 
form is a + bi, where ¢ stands for the 
square root of —1, and where a and 3 are 
real quantities, either of which may be zero, 
We are thus led to the conception of in. 
possible or imaginary quantities, which, as 
has been truly said, pervades almost the 
whole of analysis. Similarly, when pro. 
positions of geometry are developed in an 
analytical form, we find that some of them 
may be generalized by supposing that there 
are other dimensions in space besides those 
of length, breadth, and thickness; and very 
many propositions concerning this “non- 
Euclidian” or transcendental space have, in 
point of fact, been discovered. From this 
Riemann and others have argued that our 
conceptions of space may, after all, be en- 
pirical, and that the only reason why we 
do not recognize space of four dimensions is 
that we have somehow been constrained to 
move all our lives in space of three dimen- 
sions. Prof. Cayley touches upon these and 
other problems, but still in the same tenta- 
tive and more or less doubtful fashion, 
allowing his views to be seen, but not boldly 
setting them forth. Now, whatever con- 
fusion exists upon this subject (and that 
confusion does exist is not to be denied) 
arises simply from a want of appreciation 
of the true meaning and scope of mathe- 
matics—a meaning and scope which is here 
not obscurely shadowed forth. Mathematics 
(to embrace it in a single term) is the Cal- 
culus of Symbols. Its general process is as\ 
follows. We take any convenient number 
of symbols, a, b, c, &c., and assume i 
certain laws hold among them. Fro 

these, by the general rules of reasoning, we 
are able to deduce many other results, often 
of great complexity and beauty. The nature 
of these and their value for any science 
beyond their own depend entirely upon 
the assumptions with which we set out. 
These may be purely arbitrary ; nor, if they 
are clearly laid down at the beginning, would 
this produce any confusion in the work. But 
in general the assumptions are conditioned 
by the laws actually holding in some de 
partment of nature. The most general, 





perhaps, of such laws are those which re 
| present the properties of numbers; and the 





science of mathematics, as applied under 
| these assumptions, begins with what 3 
| known as ordinary algebra. We may, how: 
ever, make assumptions which are differel 
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from these, and which yet are needed for 
some special purpose; for instance, in 
Boole’s ‘Laws of Thought’ the calculus of 
symbols is used under certain assumptions, 
of which the most prominent is that 2°= 2. 
Or, again, we may limit the assumptions 
beyond the general ones which apply to all 
kinds of numbers. Such are the limitations 
made in geometry. All the propositions 
in Euclid, though proved by geometrical 
methods, could also be proved by analysis, 
if the laws holding among the symbols were 
assumed to be those corresponding to the 

metrical conditions of the case. It is 
yell known, in fact, that most of the pro- 
positions in Euclid’s second book are far 
more readily obtained by algebra than by 

ometry; and the propositions in the first 
book could be similarly proved. Thus, in- 
stead of dealing with any given triangle, 
we should deal with three quantities, a, b, ¢, 
representing the sides, and three other 
quantities, A, B, C, representing the angles; 
these six quantities being connected with 
each other by the relations which are known 
tohold between the sides and angles of a 
triangle. For instance, the fifth proposition 
of the first book would follow immediately 
from the fundamental relation expressed by 


the equation ““4=""*, The same holds 


of every other branch of physics to which 
analysis has been applied. We intro- 
duce among our symbols the particular 
assumptions which the case requires, and 
then apply the general rules of the calculus 
to work out the result. 

Hence, as we are always applying a 
general method to a particular case, it is no 
wonder that the symbolical result obtained 
kas often a much wider application than the 
case which gave rise to it. We have only, 
in fact, to alter or expand some one of the 
assumptions in order to make our work take 
amore general form. A single example 
will make this plain. In geometrical 
optics the fundamental laws are that the 
angle of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of incidence, while the angle of refrac- 
tion bears a relation to it varying according 
tothe material. Starting from these laws, 
we can work out a number of problems, 
dealing, for instance, with the construction 
of lenses and telescopes. But it would, of 
course, be possible to assume that the pre- 
sent law of reflection was really the law of 
refraction, and vice versd, and to work out 
the construction of a telescope upon that 
supposition. Or, again, we may simply 
assume that these angles are both functions 
of the angle of incidence, and thence 
deduce the proper arrangements of a tele- 
scope in a generalized form. Such a science 
might be called generalized optics; and the 
conclusions of our present optics would then 
appear as particular cases of it. They 
would, of course, be the only conclusions 
haying any practical value; at the same 
time there is nothing impossible in the 





by means of their relations to known real 
quantities, and the relations assumed be- 
tween the symbols are the ordinary laws 
of number. Under these assumptions the 
real roots of the equation are, or ought 
to be, determinable. But it is seen 
that these real roots do not form the 
complete solution of the equation; that the 
application of the calculus leads to other 
roots, which appear as symbols only, but 
which may be interpreted by altering the 
assumptions so far, and so far only, as to 
admit the existence of the square root of a 
negative quantity. We naturally call these 
‘impossible quantities ’’—‘‘ impossible ”’ to 
express that they cannot exist in nature— 
‘‘ quantities’ to express that, once assumed 
to exist, they are amenable to the recognized 
laws of quantity. But they are not properly 
quantities, possible or impossible ; they are 
simply symbols to which the laws of quan- 
tity, all but one, are assumed to apply. 
That through them we may arrive at results 
of actual value in physics is perfectly true, 
but does not alter the question, for these 
results are true, not of the impossible 
symbols, but of the real coefficients. 

Exactly the same holds of n-dimensioned 
space. The laws of space in its three 
dimensions are assumptions which may be 
made to limit the use of our symbols; and 
a science of symbols so limited has been 
constructed, which is known as solid geo- 
metry. Of this, ordinary plane geometry is 
a special case. But it is soon seen that if 
we remove the restriction that there can only 
be three dimensions, solid geometry itself 
becomes in like manner a particular case of 
a more general science ; which may be called 
transcendental geometry, but which is, pro- 
perly speaking, a science of symbols in which 
the laws of space, except for the one restric- 
tion as to three dimensions, are assumed to 
hold. This science has found brilliant and 
ardent votaries. To such the physicist can 
only wish every success; he is quite willing 
to join with them in their new assumptions, 
and follow with them, as far as he can, on 
the path to which those new assumptions 
lead; and if, as is quite possible, particular 
cases of their general results are found to 
throw light on problems of actual geometry, 
he will be duly grateful. Put if, on the 
strength of this science, he is expected to 
adopt new views and modify fundamental 
conceptions in his own sphere of geometry, 
he has aright to demur. The new science 
is a science of symbols, beautiful and in- 
teresting, no doubt, but not to be confounded 
withrealities. Thus, to follow up one of Prof. 
Cayley’s thoughts, our physicist will gladly 
fall in with the mathematician’s assumption 
of rational creatures existing in two dimen- 
sions only, if from that assumption any in- 
teresting resultscan bemadetoflow. But when 
he is asked to admit that such creatures would 
necessarily have no conception of solid space, 
he must perforce decline. Having stretched 
his imagination so far as to conceive the 


idea that, with a different constitution of | existence of such a twy-dimensioned mathe- 
things, different laws of reflection and | matician—a sort of infinitely thin flat- 


refraction might hold. 


fish with good abilities—he is not going to 


The application of this to such questions | curb it again so as to admit that anything 
as those of impossible quantities or -dimen- | is necessary or not necessary in the thoughts 
sioned space is obvious enough. ‘Take, as | or feelings of such a creature. Still less will 


an example of the former, the theory of | he be disposed to allow for a moment that | 


€quations. Equations are first formed in 
order to ascertain unknown real quantities 


XUM 


any results deduced for such a creature can 


| 


| 





conditions of real tangible space, or his own 
views respecting those conditions. 

What we have said is, perhaps, to be 
regarded rather as a supplement than a 
criticism of Prof. Cayley’s address. We 
believe it, however, to be no more than an ex- 
tension and development of principles which 
are indicated more or less clearly therein. 
And with the example of Riemann, Clifford, 
and others before us, it cannot be said tha‘ 
the true view of the case is too fully recog- 
nized to need stating afresh. It is, in fact, 
the obvious and besetting temptation of a 
mathematician to fancy that the science of 
shadows, which is to him so beautiful and 
fascinating, and on which he has bestowed 
so much skill and labour, must after all have 
some counterpart in the world of realities. 
But the mind of man is wider than the 
material universe, and can soar in an instant 
far beyond the narrow and definite bounds 
within which that universe is ‘ cabined, 
cribbed, confined.” Let it so soar by all 
means, provided it be not forgotten that 
the wings it uses are those of Fancy, not of 
Fact. After all, space must have some finite 
number of dimensions, and if so, why not 
three? As a matter of fact, it has three, and 
can have no more; and no mathematical tour 
de force can possibly supply one iota of evi- 
dence tending to make us believethe contrary. 








Der Ursprung der Magyaren: eine Ethno- 
graphische Studie. Von Hermann Vém- 
béry. (Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, 
Triibner & Co.) 

Herr VAmpéiry’s latest work is written for 
the avowed purpose of refuting the assump- 
tion that the Magyars are the near kinsmen 
of the Ugrian Finns. He maintains that 
Schloesser, Zeuss, and others of his pre- 
decessors in this field of research approached 
their subject with a biassed mind, and were 
guided in their conclusions by an ill-con- 
cealed hatred of the Magyars, whose pride 
they thought to humble by making out for 
them so unpalatable a pedigree. The author 
does not conceal that Herr Paul Hunfalvy, 
one of his own countrymen, virtually arrived 
at the same conclusion. He declares, too, that 
he can feel no sympathy with those among 
his countrymen who would seek their an- 
cestors among the Turks rather than among 
the “‘highly educated and noble people of 
the Finns.’”’ This aberration of taste, how- 
ever, is common in Hungary, and there are 
others who would rather be considered the 
descendants of a warlike, albeit savage 
people like the Turks, who have made the 
world to tremble, than of an inoffensive and 
weakly race, which has been thrust aside 
in the struggle for predominance and has 
played but a minor part in the world’s 
history. 

Fortunately for his readers, Herr Vambéry 
devotes but little space to considerations of 
this kind, and having once a fair hold 
of his subject he deals with it in a scien- 
tific spirit. Having shown that Scyths, 
Huns, and Avars, Bulgarians, Khazars, and 
Pecheneges, or Kumanes, are Turks, he pro- 
ceeds to a consideration of those statements 
on the origin of the Magyars which are to be 
found in Arabic and Byzantine authors and 
in old chronicles, and all of which point to 
the fact that they were a tribe kindred in 


| possibly have the slightest bearing on the | language and manners to the Turks. 
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The author then carefully compares the 
languages of the Magyars with Turkish or 
Turko-Tatar and with the various Ugrian 
dialects. He maintains that the stock of 
Magyar is Turkish, and accounts for the 
presence of Ugrian elements by the assump- 
tion that the Magyars at a very early period 
of their history came into contact with the 
north-western branch of the great Ural-Altaic 
family. And as the Ugrian words in modern 
Magyar are traceable to various of the ex- 
isting Ugrian dialects, he assumes that this 
contact took place at a time anterior to the 
splitting up of the Ugrians into distinct 
tribes. 

This much we may certainly concede to 
the author, that he has satisfactorily proved 
that Magyar, as far as grammar and phono- 
logy are concerned, is ‘‘a language which 
occupies an intermediate position between 
Finno-Ugrian and Turko-Tatar, but belongs 
to neither.” We doubt, however, whether 
philologists will unhesitatingly accept his 
assertion of its Turkish origin. 

In the third portion of his volume the 
author evolves a picture of the primitive 
condition of the Magyars. This is by far 
the most readable portion of his book, and 
although his conclusions are not striking 
from their novelty, the process of reasoning 
by which he has arrived at them is full of 
instruction. He thus summarizes this branch 
of his inquiry :— 

“The Magyars of prehistoric times led a 
nomad life, like the Kumanes in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. They bred all those 
domestic animals which are still found in the 
steppes of Central Asia, and were acquainted 
with all the game which the nomads roaming 
from the Emba to the Ural still pursue. Like 
the latter, they were not quite strangers to 
agriculture, and they cultivated those branches 
of industry which are indispensable in daily life, 
and were from an immemorial period at home 
among the dwellers in the steppes. The old 
Magyars had no settled habitations, but sought 
shelter in tents against the inclemencies of 
the seasons. Their clothing consisted in the 
main of the skins of animals, but their nobles 
and the wealthier men amongst them adopted 
at an early period the dress and the articles of 
luxury of the cultivated nations who dwelt to 
the south of them, from whom they obtained them 
by barter, in the course of warlike raids, or as 
voluntary gifts...... The Magyars whilst still in 
their original seats were acquainted with the 
arts of writing, painting, and sculpture, for 
their language has genuine and distinctive words 
for these ideas ; and although, owing to the 
fanatical imbecility of the Germans and Slavs 
who converted them to Christianity, no written 
documents of any kind have reached our time, 
there can be no doubt that they made at least 
use of such symbols as have been discovered in 
the rock writings on the Lower Yenisei.” 


Whatever may be thought of some of 
Herr Vambéry’s conclusions, there is no 
doubt that his work is a weighty contri- 
bution to the controversy upon the origin 
of the Magyars, which no student of their 


language or early history can afford to 
neglect. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

THE comet (b, 1883) of which we announced 
the discovery last week has been extensively 
observed, and is rapidly increasing in brightness. 
From observations made on the 3rd, 7th, and 
10th inst., the elements of the orbit have been 
computed by Herr Alois Palisa, assistant at the 
Imperial Observatory at Trieste ; they are very 


similar to those of the comet of 1812, so that 
this appearance is probably a return of that 
body with a period of about 713 years. 
present return the passage through perihelion 
will take place, according to these elements, 
about the 3rd of February, at the distance from 
the sun of 0°745 in terms of the earth’s mean 
distance. The following are the approximate 
places of the comet, as computed by Herr A. 
Palisa from his elements, on each fourth day 
during the remainder of this month, for mid- 
night at Berlin, corresponding to 11" 7™ at 
Greenwich :— 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m.s. oy haat 

Sept. 22 1625 1 29 14 
os = 16 25 27 30 7 
o» 16 26 20 30 59 


The comet’s brightness at the end of the first 


| week in October will be about twice as great as 





at the time of discovery. Its distance from the 
sun is now, and will be for some weeks, very 
nearly equal to that from the earth, and this is 
now about 2°30 in terms of the earth’s mean 
distance from the sun, or 214,000,000 miles. As 
remarked to us by the editor of the Observatory, 
‘¢ The detection of a comet at so great a distance 
must rank as somewhat of a feat.” Mr. Brooks, 
in first calling attention to the ‘‘suspicious- 
looking object ” noticed by him on the night of 
the 2nd inst., acted in the spirit of the motto 
of our Astronomical Society, ‘‘ Quidquid nitet 
notandum,” and his quarry has proved to be one 
of great importance. As will be seen by the 
above ephemeris, the comet will for some time 
longer be always above the horizon ; and during 
the moonless evenings of next week it will be 
within the reach of a telescope of even moderate 
power. 

M. Bigourdan has obtained a series of obser- 
vations of this comet at the Paris Observatory, 
commencing on the 5th inst. His description of 
it as seen at that time (see the Comptes Rendus 
for the 10th inst.) agrees very closely with that 
of Mr. Maunder, observing it at Greenwich the 
same night, as reported in our last impression : 
—‘‘La cométe est une petite nébulosité sans 
queue, avec un noyau de 12° grandeur ; elle est 
i peu prés ronde, et son diamétre est de 40” 
environ.” 

The comet of 1812, of which our present 
visitor appears to be a return, was never seen 
until that year, when it was discovered by the 
famous Pons (that most successful of all dis- 
coverers of comets) on the 20th of July, and 
passed its perihelion on the 15th of September, 
the day on which Moscow was found to be in 
flames during the French occupation under 
Napoleon. It was independently observed by 
Bouvard at Paris on the Ist of August, before 
he had heard of Pons’s discovery. It is some- 
what singular that it does not seem to have been 
observed anywhere in England at that appear- 
ance. Sir William Herschel’s health was fail- 
ing that year; but he had observed both the 
comets of the previous year, only one of which 
(the first and great comet of 1811) was observed 
at Greenwich. 

Telegraphic intelligence has been received 
this week of the discovery of another comet 
(probably new) by Prof. Swift, Director of the 
Warner Observatory at Rochester, N.Y. This 
(which will reckon as comet c, 1883) was first 
seen by him on the 11th inst., and observed again 
on the evening of the 13th, when its place was 
R.A. 18" 26™, N.P.D. 16° 52’; the former 
element diminishing about 8™ daily, the latter 
increasing about 0'°d. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Photographic, 8. 
Fri, Quekett Microscopical, 8, 








Science Gossiy, 


Tue late Dr. Hermann Miiller’s book, ‘ Die 
Befruchtung der Blumen durch Insekten,’ was 
translated by Mr. D’Arcy W. Thompson. It 


At the | 





appeared under the title of ‘ The Fertilization of 
Flowers,’ and contains a preface by Darwin, 
Our Naples Correspondent writes under date 
16th of September : —‘‘ Profs. Palmieri ang 
Ogliarolo visited Forio, in the island of Ischia 
for two days last week, at the request of the 


| Syndic. Some alarm had been created by the 


turbid state of the water in the wells of Baiola, 
and many sealed bottles containing it had been 
sent over to Naples forexamination. It appearg 
that it contained a quantity of hydrogenoyg 
sulphurate, but gradually the turbidness dig. 
appeared, and the water became so clear that 
scarcely any tint remained. The opinion of 
the professors was, therefore, that at certain 
moments of greater activity of the half-spent 
vulcanism of the island, some fwmarnola (smoke. 
hole) emitted hydrogenous sulphurate in the 
well, elevating the temperature of the water 
and destroying its limpidness. On the ¢gg. 
sation of this activity the water became fresh 
and drinkable as before. In order to pursue 
the study of this phenomenon with regularity, 
Prof. Ogliarolo left a number of bottles with 
properly prepared stoppers, begging a chemist 
on the spot to visit the well periodically and to 
send to Naples a specimen of the water when- 
ever any change took place in it. Some days 
have elapsed since two violent shocks were felt 
at Casamicciola on the 9th inst. The fact has 
now no further interest except from its having 
elicited a letter from the Syndic of Ischia. He 
protests against the statement that it was felt in 
his town, where there was not the slightest in- 
dication of it. This is another proof of the 
localization of the volcanic action of the island,” 

Tue late well-known Scottish civil engineer 
Mr. John Miller, of Leithen, formerly M.P. for 
Edinburgh, has left behind him diaries, memo- 
randum books, and other papers containing 
materials for his biography, and expressed a 
desire for the preparation of such a work if 
agreeable to the wishes of his family. 


Dr. Reprern has resigned the Chair of 
Anatomy and Physiology in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. His retirement is understood to be 
due to changes introduced by the Royal Uni- 
versity in the curriculum for medical students. 


ADAMASCOBITE, we learn from the Scientific 
American, is the name of a mineral found only 
in the state of Missouri. It is remarkable for 
its cutting power. With a fine edge, steel is cut 
by it very rapidly, the sharpness of the stone 
being in no respect diminished. 


Mr. Abert WittiAMs, jun., chief of the 
Division of Mining Statistics and Technology, 
has in the press a report entitled ‘The Mineral 
Resources of the United States,’ of which he has 
furnished advanced proofs to the Journal of the 
Frankiin Institute. From this we learn that the 
total value of the metallic products of the United 
States in 1882 was $219,756,004, and the mean 
average value of the principal non-metallic 
products $226,156,402, and of earthy minerals 
and stones about $8,000,000. 

Mr. R. J. Exvteny, the Government Astro- 
nomer of Victoria, sends us the Monthly Record 
of observations in meteorology and terrestrial 
magnetism taken at the Melbourne Observatory 
in December, 1882. From this we learn that the 
mean of the barometer was 29°787 inches, the 
mean temperature of the air being 63°°0, and 
the mean humidity 0°64. 

MazHar Errenpt, who has for several years 
lectured in Turkish at the Imperial School of 
Medicine at Constantinople, has published his 
lectures on anatomy in a volume with three 
hundred illustrations. 

AccorDING to the Report on the Government 
Chinchona Plantations in Bengal for 1882-3 the 
crop of the year was the largest ever harvested 
on these plantations. It amounted to 396,980 lb. 
of dry bark, of which 372,610 Ib. were Succirubra 
and the rest Calisaya ledgeriana and hybrid 
varieties. The total number of chinchona trees 
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ofall sorts at the end of the year was 4,711,168, 
namely, red (Chinchona succirubra), 3,713,200 ; 
yellow (Calisaya ledgeriane), 662,998 ; hybrid 
unnamed variety, 304,378; and other kinds, 
30,592. The Carthagena plants introduced a 
few years since from Kew have completely 
failed, notwithstanding the great care bestowed 
on them. Efforts, hitherto unsuccessful, have 
also been made to cultivate the Remija plant, a 

nus nearly allied to chinchona, which yields 
the cuprea bark largely imported into this 
country from the northern parts of South 
America. The profits of the year were 66,284 
rupees (or 64 per cent. on the capital outlay), 
exclusive of the cost of the bark sent for sale to 
this country and of the saving in the use of the 
chinchona febrifuge instead of quinine in Govern- 
ment hospitals and elsewhere. The total saving 
thus effected since the opening of the factories is 
93} lakhs of rupees, or more than twice the cost 
of the plantations. 

Tue Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. XXII, has been sent to us. This volume 
of 350 pages is devoted to ‘ The Geology of the 
Kashmir and Chamba Territuries and the British 
District of Khagan,’ by Richard Lydekker, B.A., 
¥.G.S. This is, the author informs us, the work 
of seven long seasons spent by him in the ex- 
amination of the rocks of Kashmir and the 
neighbouring regions. Much assistance has 
been derived from the records of the labours 
of Dr. Ferdinand Stoliczka—formerly paleeonto- 
logist to the Geological Survey of India—who 
lost his life in the discharge of his duty on the 
return journey of the second mission to Yaérkand. 
Alarge portion of this work has already appeared 
in various papers in the Records of the Geo- 
logical Survey of India, but Mr. Lydekker has 
thought it advisable to combine the contents of 
all the earlier papers in a more amplified and 
better arranged form in a single memoir. 


Von G. Hettman’s‘ Repertorium der Deutschen 
Meteorologie’ has been forwarded to us from 
leipzig. This volume is divided into three 
parts, consisting of nearly a thousand columns, 
the first part being devoted to the names of the 
Germans who have contributed by their works 
to the science of meteorology and terrestrial 
magnetism, the titles of all their books and 
papers, whether published in Germany or else- 
where, being given. The fulness of information 
in this division may be judged of when we state 
that after the name of Heinrich Wilhelm Dove 
we have a statement of all the positions held 
and the full titles of 208 separate memoirs and 
volumes published by him during his lifetime. 
This is followed by a carefully prepared list of 
498 anonymous productions. In addition, this 
volume gives a list of all persons who have in- 
vented or constructed instruments for register- 
mg meteorological phenomena or those con- 
nected with terrestrial magnetism ; and under 
another head, a clear statement of subjects and 
alist of authors who have written on them, with 
the dates of their works respectively. All 
meteorological and magnetic stations are fully 
described, and a nicely constructed map, show- 
ing the situation of each one, is given for the 
year 1781 and 1881. 








FINE ARTS 


—-— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
%, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ * Christ's 
Eatry into Jerusalem,’ ‘‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ aud his other 
eat Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, Ls. 








How to Decorate our Ceilings, Walls, and 

ors. By M. E. James. Illustrated. (Bell 
& Sons.)—Mr. James intends to help those who 
wish to help themselves in the matter of decora- 
tion, and he shows at what small cost trials can 
bemade; and, success being assured, he dilates 
% the delights of self-help, “which contem- 
Blation of paid labour, however skilful, never 





evokes.” He has, by blundering, bought ex- 
perience and the right to offer counsel. But 
his experiments have not chastened his literary 
style and tamed his jaunty manner of dealing 
with his materials, and he employs jokes more 
remarkable for their smallness than their 
originality. On the other hand, Mr. James has 
many good things to tell. For instance, on 
decorating ceilings with white, colour, or pictures, 
he correctly says:—‘‘An English ceiling is 
monotonous, but it is inoffensive. It always 
seems to me that a bed-room should be decorated 
with some reference to a possible ‘ How should 
I like that if I had to stare at it for a fortnight ?’ 
This question is a very sure test; and papers 
with patterns that form spots of colour at regular 
intervals will be at once discarded. If you were 
ill you would take to counting them. Patterns 
also that make faces, animals, or any other 
forms not included in the original device— 
probably impossible flowers—will be instantly 
rejected.” That wall papers with patterns in 
which symmetrical repetition of dominant ele- 
ments occurs do worry sick eyes is undoubtedly 
true, as we have experienced. But we found 
consolation in reading Sir Thomas Browne on 
‘The Garden of Cyrus.” In that delightful tract 
are given.so many reasons for enjoying the 
*‘quincuncial lozenge,’ that we lived with 
Apollo and Diana during convalescence, and 


reserve some tenderness for the quincuncial or- 


dinations which are so common in the wall 
papers our author has denounced ; and “‘ as for 
the delights, commodities, mysteries, with other 
concernments of this order, we are unwilling to 
fly them over, in the short deliveries of Virgil, 
Varro, or others, and shall therefore enlarge 
with additional ampliations,” but not on this 
occasion, being content to commend to Mr. 
James the learned physician’s opinion of the 
* quincuncial lozenge,” and that “ woof of the neat 
retiary spider, which seems to weave without 
transversion, and by the union of right lines to 
make out a continual surface, which is beyond 
the common art of textuary, and may still nettle 
Minerva, the goddess of that mystery.” We quit 
these pathetics of the eye and memory, to let Mr. 
James speak of the art of varnishing floors, the 
choice and qualities of materials, varnishes, stains, 
size, and brushes. He turns to paper and paper- 
hanging, and speaks of the latter mystery as ‘‘ 80 
simple an operation that it is scarcely necessary 
to describe it”; yet he wisely devotes space to 
expounding the way of papering rightly. But 
he says not a word about the size of the paste- 
brush, and that delectable implement a roller is 
unknown to him. When he talks about painting 
dados with patterns of one’s own, he omits to 
say one must learn to draw and paint. When 
he advises the use of a long-haired sable brush, 
‘technically called a rigger,” he omits to say 
that implement derives its odd name from marine 
painters, who with such brushes delineate the 
cordage of ships. We are not quite sure that 
‘* classical figures copied from some of the many 
good art journals of the day, and coloured with 
discretion,” are likely ‘‘to look very well with 
a bright background painted in lustra [sic] 
colours.” Much depends on the “‘ discretion.” 
The reader may see that this book contains a 
good deal of practical matter, but is worthless 
in respect to art. As to decorative fashion, the 
reader hashis choice of Celtic, Classical, Egyptian, 
Floral, Japanese, Moorish,and Renaissance types, 
and may select any of them from Mr. James’s 
few pages on each of these types. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 

No. LXXIV.—INCE BLUNDELL HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Axout ten miles north of Liverpool, in a level 
country near the sea and shut in amongst trees 
that crown the meadows there, is the ancient 
house of the Blundells, the centre of a district 
which has honoured the family for centuries, and 
where the Roman Catholic faith prevails. It is 
a large, rambling, old-fashioned, and irregular 





group of buildings crowded together, and due 
to many constructors and various occasions 
and dates. It is backed by offices more 
irregular than itself and gives views over park, 
meadows, and ancient trees. It possesses more 
than one unique feature, the most remarkable 
of which is a circular dome-roofed hall, probably 
sixty feet in diameter and eighty feet high, and 
aptly called the ‘‘ Garden Pantheon,” because it 
is lighted from the top and filled with antique 
sculptures of all values, characters, and dates, 
except the most archaic, as well as with in- 
scriptions and copies of statues which are 
generally of considerable merit, carefully and 
spiritedly executed by Italian carvers of the 
last century in that mode which won employ- 
ment for them from all the cognoscenti of 
Europe. Other portions of Ince Blundell Hall 
contain antiques, but the more important are 
in the so-called Garden Pantheon. 

Prominent among these cognoscenti was Mr. 
Henry Blundell, who from 1777, although 
already ‘‘near his grand climacteric,” began 
to collect antiques, in consequence, as Dallaway 
(in ‘ Anecdotes’: ‘‘ Of Statuary ”’) told us, of the 
opportunity offered by Mr. Jenkins, a sharp and 
wary dealer in works of art and banker in Rome, 
whose doings we heard of at Newby Hall, where, 
as described in No. XLII. of this series of papers, 
more sculptures have been stored, which had 
passed through his hands to those whose repre- 
sentatives still retain them. Jenkins may be 
read of in the ‘ Life of B. Wilson,’ in ‘ Nollekens 
and his Times,’ and in numerous similar records 
of dilettantism and collections of gossip of the 
latter part of the last century. The career of 
Jenkins as a dealer would be a capital subject 
for a new Thackeray emulous of the honours his 
forerunner won in dealing with the impudence, 
gullibility, and ignorance of quacks and geese 
in art. ‘‘ Perhaps it will occur to some mad 
Englishman to have even Trajan’s Column 
transported to London,” said Winckelmann, 
little dreaming how French, British, and 
Yankee vandals would strip Egypt of her 
obelisks and add to the devastation Imperial 
Rome had already achieved. Jenkins was 
equal to anything in the way of excavation, 
transportation, copying, and selling and barter- 
ing of antiques. The English dealers and cog- 
noscenti had the traffic in antiquities almost 
to themselves. With the exceptions of Count 
Caylus, the Russian empress, and the Prussian 
king, no energetic collector seemed to care for 
sculptures, and apart from the first these ex- 
ceptional persons did little to gratify tastes which 
were fashionable rather than genuine. In France, 
where Francis IL, Richelieu, Mazarin, and 
Foucquet had long before imported antiques 
with the zeal of the Earl of Arundel, no one 
but Caylus cared to own dismembered statues, 
and even in Rome herself research seemed to 
sleep from the time of Clement XII. till that 
of Pius VI., who founded the famous Museo 
Pio Clementino. Jenkins averred that a rich 
English dilettante ‘‘ would not give a guinea for 
a statue without a head.” 

It is to the credit of Mr. H. Blundell that 
during so torpid a period he should have been one 
of the first to revive that taste for antique sculp- 
tures which Prince Henry, Charles I., the Earls 
of Arundel, Pembroke, and Pomfret, and the 
Duke of Buckingham had variously fostered in 
this country, and which had a continued struggle 
while it survived in the hands of less wealthy 
collectors, such as Dr. Mead, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Sir P. Lely, Horace Walpole, Conyers Middle- 
ton, Mr. Lyde Browne, the Earl of Leicester, 
and other less competent or energetic personages. 
Mr. Payne Knight set the fashion more strongly 
than ever in favour of antique statuary, and, 
although he specially favoured bronze statuettes, 
deserves to be named with Townley, Weddell 
of Newby, Blundell of Ince, and Smith-Barry 
of Marbury Hall, who, each according to 
his means, were diligently collecting works of 
art about 1770-80, when the above-mentioned 
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opportunity, to which the gathering before us is 
due, presented itself. Jenkins took Mr. Henry 
Blundell to view the marbles of the Villas 
Mattei, at Rome, and d’Este, at Tivoli, which 
were then (1777) offered for sale, and Dallaway 
tells us that the owner of Ince struck a bargain 
promptly and purchased largely from these villas. 
With characteristic energy, Mr. Blundell ac- 
quired in rapid succession a considerable body of 
marbles from various sources, including captures 
from French ships which were sold at Christie’s, 
examples from Lord Mendip’s gallery, as well as 
from the galleries of Lords Cawdor and Bess- 
borough. The history of the formation of the 
collection at Ince is related in the ‘ Account,’ 
&c., of sculptures at Ince, written by H. B. 
(Henry Blundell), and printed at Liverpool in 
1803. Further particulars may be ascertained 
from ‘ Engravings and Etchings of Sepulchral 
Monuments, &c., in the Collection of Henry 
Blundell, Esq.,’ 1809. We consulted copies of 
these very rare works at Ince while examining 
the statuary. Dallaway, Clarac (iii.), Waagen 
(‘ Treasures,’ iii.), and other writers have treated 
this collection with more or less success and care. 
On the whole, however, much the best account 
is the latest, being the catalogue of Dr. Michaelis 
in ‘Ancient Marbles of Great Britain,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1882, an admirable and comprehensive 
work, which was lately commended to our readers, 
znd in which one of the best sections is devoted 
to the sculptures and inscriptions at Ince Blundell 
Hall. In this mansion there are, besides the 
sculptures, a certain number of pictures, many 
of which demand careful criticism, besides much 
choice china and numerous fine engravings and 
etchings. 

According to the mode of Jenkins and his 
crew, those prototypes of modern church 
restorers, the collector, apart from the inevitable 
replacing of missing members of his sculp- 
tures, did not hesitate to cause amazing opera- 
tions to be performed on so.ne of them. His 
‘ Account’ frankly tells how, having bought a 
nursing Hermaphroditus with infants at the 
Bessborough sa'e in 1801, he effected a vast im- 
provement, so that, “by means of a littlecastration 
and cutting away the little brats (crawling about 
its breasts), it became a sleeping Venus and as 
pleasing a figure as any in this collection.” There 
are merits remaining in this courageously treated 
statue, but its fortune was extraordinary. It is 
at best far from being a first-rate example. From 
the Bessborough Collection Mr. Blundell ac- 
quired a very lovely torso of Aphrodite in Parian 
marble, which is, artistically speaking, the gem 
of this gathering (Michaelis, No. 63), and so fine 
that the Royal Academicians would for their 
next exhibition wisely seek it. This and 
other works, pictures as well as sculptures, 
Mr. Thomas Weld-Blundell (also of Lulworth, 
Dorset), the present owner, would willingly 
lend for public delight. The torso is unrestored, 
and will be described at length below. 

Of the extent of this collection of antiques and 
inscriptions the reader may judge by the fact that 
the highest number in the catalogue is 553. 
Putting the inscriptions aside altogether, and 
omitting fragments and inferior examples of 
comparatively little value in art per se, we have 
selected the under-mentioned instances chiefly 
from the Garden Pantheon and its vestibule, 
and the great staircase of the house proper, 
which is decorated with sculptures in relief. A 
smaller and less important body of antiques is 
deposited in a greenhouse and garden building. 
No historical or other sort of arrangement of the 
sculptures obtains at Ince. The entire body of 
remains requires weeding, chronological order- 
ing, the removal of unfortunately added limbs, 
and other novelties. If this were done and the 
valuable examples grouped in the Garden 
Pantheon, the antiques at Ince would not only 
gain greatly in their charm, but in their in- 
structiveness. At present confusion prevails. 


With few exceptions we address our remarks to | 


the artistic value and sculpturesque qualities of 





the instances selected. Archeeologists are re- 
ferred to the learned text of Dr. Michaelis, by 
whose criticisms, however, we do not bind our- 
selves, although we are indebted to him for 
some historical notes. Dr. Waagen’s account is, 
to say the least of it, incomplete even from his 
own standpoint. The other texts are more or 
less obsolete, and some of them are quite worth- 
less from a critical point of view. Nothing can 
exceed the liberality with which the present 
owner allows students to inspect his collections. 
He has allowed casts to be taken from some of 
the examples, photographs from others. The 
number of both these classes of reproductions 
might profitably be enlarged. 

Failing that chronological disposition of the 
sculptures which is desirable, and having the 
artistic value of the works to consider, we shall 
most conveniently comment on the selected ex- 
amples in their present order, using in some cases 
the numbers of Mr. H. Blundell’s catalogue as 
well as those of Dr. Michaelis. The first to notice 
is an erect life-size figure of Pallas, by a Roman 
sculptor of the middle period, when the influence 
of Greece was dominant. It is the figure of some 
beauty, fine in style, and in design dignified and 
animated ; both the forearms have been restored, 
it is said under the direction of Canova, with 
the upper left arm, shield, lance, parts of the 
drapery, and half the face. The drapery over 
the bust is authentic and first rate for its time 
(Michaelis, 9). Near this is a very spirited and 
highly finished modern copy of the ‘ Venus 
Callipygos,’ which, as one of many similar copies, 
we select to represent the body. A Greek male 
left thigh lies near the above and possesses ex- 
quisitely carved work about the knee, which has, 
with the finest style, the pulpiness and energ 
of life. 

Then follows an alto-relief of a faun before 
a term with an offering of fruit and flowers; a 
skin is finely disposed over his shoulders. It 
is a capital example of a frequent character, and 
shows the fine training of the carver. Another 
faun, in bas-relief, evidently one of a pro- 
cession, moving forward to the sound of music 
and chanting, next demands attention. There 
is a staff in the right hand, a thyrsus is in the 
left hand; the torso is rather bulky, if not 
large. It appears to be of very good early Greek 
work, and not Etruscan, as the ‘ Account’ 
states, and would be an ornament to any col- 
lection, however fine its contents. The right 
foot, part of the left leg, and the left hand are 
restorations in capital taste (319, M. 308). Near 
this is the fine fragment comprising the torso and 
thighs of a draped and armed femaie statue 
(M. 11), restored as a Pallas. The fragment 
was probably due to the period of the revival, or 
renaissance, of sculpture under Hadrian, when 
admirable technical powers were in abundant use 
and fine statuary was produced of no originality 
in design nor any spontaneity of style or con- 
ception. Several good examples of this well- 
known and remarkable phase of sculptural art 
are to be found at Ince. Dr. Michaelis pre- 
sumes this work to be modern, a notion which 
may be supported by the anomalous and peculiar 
treatment of the dress and the zgis, which com- 
prises the Medusa head, somewhat grotesque in 
character, surrounded by flame-like hair. The 
breastplate is of imbricated armour suspended 
at the shoulders and girt at the waist by the 
lion’s skin with pendent claws, which are tucked 
in to finish the girdle in front. 

Another antique torso and part of the thighs 
and right forearm, of exceptional merit and beauty 
(M. 12; Clarac, iii. 476 B, 905 B), have an 
antique head which probably did not belong to 
the other fragments ; at any rate, these portions 
are obviously of differing marbles. The whole 
appears here as an Apollo Saurocthonos, after 
the type of that statue in the Louvre which is 
well known to artists by means of its fine and 
slender proportions, the animated expression 
of its face and action, and the beautiful work- 


| manship of the surface of the antique portions. 
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The back and breast of the example at Ing ife-siz fi : 
are of much value and high finish, These eee ' 
portions are equal, if not superior, to thy ws ts, § 
better known instance we have named. 0 on he 
thought the surface of this statue had been vse desi; 
reworked, an opinion which we cannot accept, he 
An example of the Hadrian period referred t, sal an 
above occurs in the draped figure restored ag an ead, arm 
Isis (M. 53 ?), with a rod in one hand, It ig jp. M = fo 
teresting as showing the quasi-archaic Egyptian phone s 
mode of the period to which it belongs. It is about ‘ML 42) is 
half life size, and exhibits much skilful work oq f repre 
the surface and clever finish of an artificial ac. a he 
demic character. Avery effective, not to saynoble f lls in br 
Grveco-Roman figure of Parian marble (M, 5) on 
comprises a head said to represent Julia Pi, — d 
but, as Dr. Michaelis rightly states, not resembling init whi 
that empress. It has been cleverly rather tha, 4°. table 
wisely restored as a Urania by the addition of me | n¢ 
arms holding an orb anda stylus. The draperies fairian’s 
which have been carefully studied, are rathe 9 ht arm 
over-fine. It was found in Hadrian’s Vil, r 9 one 
probably without the head, which has wm ff sotives. 
necessary connexion with the rest of the statue looked by 
as it now appears. The head seems to us ofa It has bee 
much better type in art than the otherwise com. J hows tra 
mendable draperies, and, although part of the if it is 1 
nose is modern, the face has many admirable stands ne 
elements, including an animated expression, leg, but c 
good features of high breeding, and a choice Faend 
standard of form. elegant, i 

A number of fragments may be noticed nea ff of the su 
this figure, and deserve especial attention. They § forearm — 
include a beautifully and very carefully wrought thigh an 
portion of a serpent issuing from a basket of J the figur 
wickerwork. In the same neighbourhood ar § adrian’: 
many cinerary urns and cippi of various sizes, i statuary, 
dates, and characters, and of extremely unequal J sance, ar 
value, comprising sculptures of ornate yet rough J attribute: 
art, and among several commonplaces, someof Ahad a | 
those pathetic mortuary inscriptions which ap- fi jiving crc 
peal to all observers of the character of the Roman § emperor’: 
people. Nearly all of these remains came from § A port: 
Rome. Among the attractive memorials is a §j on the fo. 
square cinerarium, like a temple with closed § yho ado 
doors, before which is extended a large festoon § coiffure vy 
of flowers. At the sides of the doors are well- Ball those 
carved bay trees, and columns with spiral Bing expr 
flutings occupy the angles. Although evidently  traiture « 
of somewhat late Roman workmanship, the work Jf of busts, 
is remarkable for the spirit and carefulness of § works al 
its execution, and the goodness of its general B like that 
design. A well-carved, but partially reworked 
vase, decorated with bacchic figures, and genet- ff whore th 
ally resembling the famous Townley Vase in the ff three Ro 
British Museum, next presents itself among the J host of 1; 
objects of interest in the Garden Pantheon. We impressic 
next notice a fine heroic bust of Trajan, with an J jy esa) 
animated expression which the comparatively people, ¢ 
rough execution of the work does not mar. Affin abun: 


first-rate example of an often sculptured subject 
(of which a choice instance is in the Louvre) 
occurs in the boldly cut alto-relief (M. 304) 
of a damsel bearing towards a temple or house 
a long garland between her extended hands; 
and dancing with vigorous expression ; she has 
richly designed and well-cut draperies, which 
happily indicate the energy and rapidity of her 
movements. The representation of the build- 
ing is extremely elaborate and accurate, and 
includes its doors, mouldings, sculptures, roof, 
and other appurtenances. Some comparatively 
unimportant restorations may be observed 
this sculpture, which was sold by Jenkins to 
Lord Cawdor, and bought at his sale by Mr 
Blundell for 113 guineas. 

A small life-size statue of Bacchus, of late 
Roman work (M. 31), exhibiting rather heavy 
forms, perfectly nude, stands gracefully and 
leans on a tree. It has been broken right across 
the middle of the body and left arm, which hangs 
downwards with a vase in the hand. The style 
of this figure is good, its surface is in excellent 
preservation. The head is modern, as well # 
less important parts. It shows traces ofa double 
restoration. One of the most interesting spec 
mens of antiquity here is the pure white mar 
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ifesize figure (M. 37) of Anchirrhod, so named on 
the original plinth—a nymph stepping cautiously 
wif to a well, so that, as Dr. Michaelis cleverly 

ts, she probably originally bore a water- 
qge on her shoulder ; thus the figure may have 
gen designed to adorn a well. It has been 
yawisely restored. The genuine draperies are 
road and good in style and treatment. The 
head, arms, and right leg and foot are modern. 
{was found in Hadrian’s Villa. A statue of 
colossal size typifying the province Phrygia 
M42) is noticed as the sole undoubted example 
of a representation of a province in sculpture. 
The head wears a mural crown, and a chiton 
falls in broad masses to the knee. A tambourine 
hangs on the trunk of a tree. The whole is 
ther demonstrative in its design, but the 
girit which distinguishes the statue is highly 
ceptable, notwithstanding the comparatively 
rough, not rude, execution. It was found in 
Hadrian’s Villa. The legs and much of the 
right arm are new. It is said to have been more 
than once restored and according to different 
motives. A capital Theseus (M. 43) will be over- 
looked by no student of ancient sculptural art. 
It has been attributed to Lysippus, and certainly 
shows traces of the influence of bronze-working, 
if itis not a copy of a bronze original. It 
stands nearly erect, partiy resting on the right 
leg, but chiefly on the left leg. The head is full 
of character, and the type throughout, although 
elegant, is not deficient in severity. Some parts 
of the surface have been reworked and the left 
forearm is modern, as are part of the right 
thigh and some less important portions of 
the figure. Like the above, it was found in 
Hadrian’s Villa, that magnificent storehouse of 
statuary, Greek, Grseco-Roman, antique renais- 
sance, and what rot, which, if all the figures 
attributed to the place were realiy found there, 
had a marble population greater than the 
living crowd which flourished under the grand 
emperor’s roof tree. 

A portrait bust of a boy, with hair cut short 
on the forehead, in the manner of modern women 
vho adopt from the Carolinian costume that 
ciffure which is called ‘‘ the idiot’s fringe,” has 
all those charms of a vigorous, lively, and pleas- 
ing expression which distinguish Roman por- 
traiture as it appears in nearly every collection 
of busts, from the British Museum, where such 
works abound, to the English country houses 
like that of Sir Walter Vivian, which was 

Greek, set with Lust3,— 

where the chief signs of classic tastes are two or 
three Roman sculptures, members of an amazing 
host of likenesses by means of which most vivid 
impressions of the great race might be obtained. 
An essay on the physiognomy of the Roman 
people, the materials of which are to be gathered 
i abundance from such vivid likenesses as 
this boy’s and his neighbours’ here, might be 
full of interest. A good portrait figure of a 
aude Roman youth, called M. Aurelius (M. 50), 
vhich was found, without traces of its origin, in 
aLondon sculptor’s workshop, demands atten- 
tion by its vraisemblance. An even better work, 
the statue of a youth, called Marcellus, nude 
aad stepping forward with an easy action, is com- 
mendable although it is wrongly named. Certain 

ians, Faustinas, Senecas, Scipios, Othos, 
Augustuses, and at leasttwoincredible ‘‘ Ciceros ” 
secur here and attest the skill of the Roman 
portraitists, and the lively fancies of modern 
dealers, who, to suit their customers, have named 
the works with courage displayed in the titles 
é{a bust which some have called ‘‘ Euripides,” 
and others ‘‘ Pertinax” (M. 138). It retains 
some of the chisel and drill marks in the beard 
«nd hair, but need not have been intended to be 
finished more highly than it is, as Dr. Michaelis 
seems to think was the case. This collection, 
ven mere than many others, comprises a large 
leportion of sculptures in which drill-holes are 
tally distinguishable. 

Alittle Eros sleeping on a lion’s skin (M. 74), 
vith his head supported on his left hand, his 





right hand on a torch, a lizard being at the feet, 
is, although smaller, very like a similar statue in 
the British Museum. The design, which some- 
times comprises the club of Hercules, was once 
popular. The statue is Roman and rather late, 
the marble Greek. A head of a laughing girl in 
large-grained marble, looking up and seeming to 
glance at us, has almost animation enough to be 
the work of a modern Frenchman. Near this is 
a capital last century copy of ‘The Dying Gla- 
diator,’ one of a class of copies we have mentioned 
above. A very good female figure (M. 36), half 
the size of life, is called ‘Galatea.’ Really a 
Venus, it was intended to accompany a domestic 
fountain and is draped to the pelvis, the robe 
being trained over the head. A dolphin twined 
about a staff accompanies this statue. Some 
parts have been restored, but the remainder is 
authentic, good, and in good condition. The 
lunette on the head and the left forearm are 
modern. We doubt if the antique head belongs 
to the figure. The execution displays unusual 
plumpness, the surface has been skilfully but not 
elaborately wrought by a well-trained artist of 
no severe school. A nude Jupiter (M. 2) from 
Hadrian’s Villa has a grand conventional aspect, 
and exhibits a muscular type. It has chisel 
marks (which cannot be antique) all over the 
body. Of the true masculine Roman style, the 
torso is first ratein its way. The eagle, the legs, 
the left arm, and the right hand are restorations 
and doubtless correct. A capital Pallas (M. 8), 
holding an owl in the right hand, is a restora- 
tion. It is doubtless due to the artist to whom 
we owe a similar action in another Pallas which 
is at Newby. The draperies remind us of the 
clear cutting of bronze, but they are not hard in 
treatment, as is commonly the case when metal 
sculpture is reproduced in marble. These dra- 
peries show that the artist was trained in a 
highly accomplished school and accepted a high 
standard in statuary. On the whole, this is one 
of the best works here. 








Aine-Art Gossip. 

Amonc the pictures removed from the National 
Gallery in accordance with the recently passed 
Act of Parliament, which permits distribution 
of paintings at the discretion of the Director of 
the Gallery, are all the Turners above the line in 
the so-called Long Room. 


Mr. Suretps has undertaken to design for 
Mrs. Rossetti, mother of the painter-poet, two 
lights in stained glass, to be placed in the little 
window which overlooks the grave of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti in the churchyard at Birching- 
ton, near Margate. 

A Frencu contemporary gives, under the title 
of ‘Histoire d’une Statue,’ a serio-comic account 
of the making, rise, and fall of Wyatt’s colossal 
equestrian group of Wellington and his horse, the 
monster lately removed from the arch at Hyde 
Park Corner. It is therein stated that this 
work cost 950,000 francs. Is there more truth 
in this statement than in the criticism which 
accompanies it on Decimus Burton’s arch, to 
the effect that this structure is a ‘‘ triste copie 
de l’Arc de Titus & Rome’? Of course this 
criticism is wrong. 

As to Decimus Burton’s arch, which has lately 
been relieved of its incubus, we trust to see in the 
Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy, or by 
means of some equally favourable opportunity, 
the drawings and models prepared by the archi- 
tect for the completion of this work, its enrich- 
ment with sculptures including a group of 
Victory in a chariot wi‘h fast-galloping horses 
of spirited design, and those standing figures on 
the cornice which would seem indispensable to 
the right adjustment and decoration of that 
beautiful composition. Till now the ignorance 


of the public has allowed this noble arch to be 
maltreated as cruelly as was Alfred Stevens’s 
monument of the Duke of Wellington in St. 
The drawings and models to which we 


Paul’s. 





refer are in the possession of D, Burton’s repre- 
sentatives, and } sco we know, would gladly lend 
them for public exhibition. All the world ought 
to be aware that Burton originally made provision 
in his will of a sum sufficient for the removal of 
Wyatt’s group from the arch, where it sinned 
not only against itself, but in its position in a 
line with the facades of the structure, instead of, 
as should have been the case, athwart them, and 
in proportion to the magnificent pedestal it 
degraded. Finding our ediles as immovable as 
the hideous group appeared to be, Burton with- 
drew this provision from his will. 


Mr. Atrrep P. Newron, a_ well-known 
member of the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, whose lake and mountain views were 
very popular in Pall Mall, died on the 9th inst., 
at Rock Ferry, aged fifty-three. Mr. Newton 
rarely failed to contribute drawings to the exhi- 
bitions of this society, and although of late they 
were somewhat mannered in their subjects and 
treatment, his works had been welcomed for 
many years. 


Tue Tintoretto which Mr. Burton bought 
for the National Gallery at the Hamilton Palace 
sale improves on acquaintance now that, 
having been much discussed, it has been brought 
into public view. The reflections of opposite 
frames and mouldings of the room are certainly 
difficult to avoid while we look at the work, 
which hangs too high to show itself to the best 
advantage. It would, however, by its coloration 
alone command attention. A pervading golden, 
glowing, dark, and rich brown may owe some- 
thing of its charms to the admirable restoration 
which, from a wreck, has recovered the noble 
qualities that were hidden on this large canvas. 
There is just sufficient of the draughtsmanship 
of the figures and limbs arranged in crescent- 
like lines to illustrate Tintoretto’s characteristic 
mode of design, as well as that sort of sea- 
board confusion he gave to many of his composi- 
tions. Yet there is no excess of these qualities 
here ; indeed, the composition exhibits unusual 
breadth and simplicity, suited to the pathos 
and humanity of the subject, which is ‘ Christ 
washing Peter's Feet.’ On our left is a life-size 
figure, youthful and good-looking, probably that 
of St. John, in the act of rising from a table 
while he holds a flambeau with both hands. He 
is in full front view to us, and looks over his left 
shoulder at St. Peter, who is seated, while putting 
his right foot in a brazen bowl filled with water, 
and seems, by the gesture of his right hand, to be 
deprecating the action of our Saviour. St. Peter 
has white hair and his countenance is noble. Our 
Saviour, who is kneeling at the basin, is clothed 
in dark rich red, and wears an apron fastened 
about his waist. His face is handsome, somewhat 
of a Venetian aristocratic type, and is pervaded 
by an expression of much softness, while he, by 
the humility of his office, asserts his mission to 
mankind. On the extreme left of the group 
stands a life-size male figure, with his back 
towards us, poised on his left foot; his right 
foot is raised on a bench, and he is drying 
it with a napkin. This figure is nobly 
drawn, and painted in low keys of deep 
tints, comprising many varieties of lake and 
brown. It reminds us of Veronese’s ‘St. 
Helena’s Vision of the Cross.’ Between this 
figure and that of the Saviour lies a heap of 
clothes, against which rests a framed. picture, 
probably intended to denote that the figure on 
the right is St. Luke. Several figures, apparently 
grouped about a table, are at the back of St. 
Peter. The faces and actions of some of these 
persons admirably express their emotions on 
witnessing the humility of Christ. In the back- 
ground on our right a fire burns ; its light is 
reflected by the upper stones of the chimney- 
piece. Before the fire a crouching figure is dis- 
tinct ; in front of the figure isa cat. Much depth 
is imparted to the shadowed portion of the room ; 
the light is broadly distributed. The flesh has 
been modelled with a delicate impasto, The dra- 
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peries are broad and simple in their ordonnance | 


and style. Such are some of the more remark- 
able qualities of this very important addition to 
the National Gallery. The canvas is 4 feet 8 
inches high by 13 feet 4 inches wide. 

Mr. Brock, A.R.A., has completed the bust 
of Longfellow for Poets’ Corner for the Long- 
fellow Memorial Committee. It will be finished 
in marble within the next two months. 
American Ambassador pronounces it a striking 
liken-ss. 

Very few artists of distinction attain the 
honour of being elected honorary secretary to a 
Royal Naval Lifeboat crew. Such a compliment 
has been paid by his comrades in many a voyage 
of danger and mercy to Mr. J. G. Naish, of 
Ilfracombe, the able painter of coast scenes and 
fishing adventures. Mr. Naish has been for 
many years connected with the crew in ques- 
tion, and has reason to be gratified by the dis- 
tinction bestowed on him. 

Sicnor Moretu’s work on the Italian 
masters, as represented in the galleries of 
Dresden, Munich, and Berlin, is about to appear 
in an English form. The original work is in 
German, and its author appears under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Lermolieff,” but it is no secret 
that this Russian nom de plume represents the 
distinguished Italian connoisseur whose criti- 
cisms have attracted so much notice. The 
English edition will appear with the author’s 
name and express sanction. The translation 
has been made by Mrs. J. P. Richter, and has 
therefore had the additional advantage of Dr. 
Richter’s valuable supervision. The volume 
will be published immediately by Messrs. Bell. 

Mr. Macsera is now engaged in etching the 
picture by the late Mr. Pinwell of the children 
in the ‘ Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ The etching 
will be published by Mr. R. Dunthorne. 


Tne model of a large equestrian statue of | 


Simon Bolivar, by the Venezuelan sculptor 
Rafael de la Cova, which is to stand in the 
Central Park at New York, is now almost 
completed. It represents the Liberator at the 
battle of San Matéo, cheering on his men to the 
decisive attack. 

Tue ‘ Osmanili,’ a series of articles in Turkish 
on the architecture of Constantinople, has been 
published. It is the first of the kind in Turkey. 


Mr. Joun Taytor, of the Bristol Museum 
and Library, writes :—‘‘ At the Dover Congress 
of the British Archeological Association, Mr. W. 
de Gray Birch is reported (Athen., No. 2914) to 
have read a paper ‘On an Unpublished List of 
some Early Territorial Names in England,’ lately 
found by him written on a fly-leaf of an Anglo- 
Saxon manuscript in the British Museum. From 
the citations annexed to the report the MS. seems 
identical with a document published in Gale’s 
* Scriptores XV.,’ vol. i. p. 748, under the title of 
‘Numerus Hidarum regionum quarumdam Cis- 
Humbranarum ex codice rubro Scaccarii, p. 29, 
collato cum MS. Cottoniano Claud. D, 2.’ The 
provinces quoted agree precisely both in number 
and name with those in the ‘ Scriptores.’ ” 








MUSIC 


—~— 


TTarmonies of Tones and Colours developed by 
Evolution. By F. J. Hughes. (Marcus 
Ward & Co.) 


Tue question of an analogy between the 
vibrations of sound and those of light has 
engaged the attention of inquirers in cer- 
tain branches of physical science, the agree- 
ment in numbers of the tints of the spec- 
trum with the notes of the diatonic scale, 
and of the three primary colours with the 
sounds necessary to form a complete har- 
mony, at once suggesting the pursuit of the 
subject with the view of discovering further 


The | 


coincidences. Investigation’ into natural 
laws is not to be contemned because prac- 
tical results are not at once apparent, and 
| we opened the present volume with the ex- 
pectation of finding much to invite reflec- 
tion, even if the author had not pushed his 
inquiry sufficiently far to warrant him in 
laying down certain acceptable formule. 
The outward appearance of the work tends 
to give one a sanguine impression as to the 
value of its contents, since Mr. Hughes 
would scarcely have incurred the expense 
of its publication had he not felt that he 
was enriching the world by a treatise of 
more than ordinary significance. It is of 
folio size, printed on extra thick paper, 
with diagrams in colours, and handsomely 
bound. After the most careful perusal, 
however, we are reluctantly constrained to 
admit that we can make absolutely nothing 
of the author’s premises, arguments, illus- 
trations, or conclusions. The peculiarity of 
Mr. Hughes’s method is not the cause of our 
inability to comprehend his meaning. He 
heads every chapter either by Scripture 
texts or by poetical quotations of a religious 
nature, and he interlards his original matter 
with plentiful extracts of the same kind. 
That he conscientiously and firmly believes 
in the agreement of dogmatic religious belief 
with modern scientific investigation is obvious 
enough, but that isthe only point which may 
be said to be at all.clear in the volume, and 
even here the arguments are not such as to 
merit serious criticism. With respect to the 
main subject it will be advisable to let the 
author speak for himself in order to avoid a 
possible charge of misrepresentation. Here 
are extracts from his introduction :— 


‘The following scheme endeavours to show 
that the development of the musical gamut and 
the colours of the rainbow are regulated by the 
same laws. I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I have gained the evolutions from the 
mysterious type of Life—a golden thread run- 
ning throughout the Scriptures...... It is my firm 
belief that if a powerful intellect takes up the 
radical idea contained in the following pages it 
will be found to be the directing force or general 
key-note which will gradually disentangle in- 
tricacies in all the natural sciences, and link, by 
the same mode of physical evolution, the past, 
the present, and the future.” 


This is not altogether lucid, and we are 
further discouraged in chapter i. by the 
author’s candid confession of his entire 
ignorance of natural science. That he is not 
fully grounded in musical theory may be 
gathered from the succeeding remarks :-— 


**T wrote down the development of the seven 
major keys of the white notes in keyed instru- 
ments. I was perplexed by the movement as of 
‘to and fro,’ but the development of numbers 
explained this point, and I found that the 
method of development in colours, tones, and 
numbers agreed. I remembered the keys with 
sharps, but had forgotten that B flat belonged 
to the key of Fr, and here I thought that the 
laws failed. But I found by reference that all 
were correct, the eighth being the first of a 
higher series, the laws having enabled me to 
distinguish between sharps and flats, whether 
veering round or advancing and retreating in 
musical clef...... I had forgotten all the minor 
keys, except that a is the relative minor of c 
major; but although I had only faint hopes of 
| success I determined to try, and I gained the 
| twelve keys correctly, with the thirteenth octave. 
| I found also that & flat was usually printed as a 
| minor key-note, Nature’s laws having shown 
| that it must be D sharp.” 


| 

















A little further we come across somethin 
like a definite statement, though put forward 
with becoming caution :— 

‘* As knowledge increases may not the hegip. 
ning of every physical science be traced first ag 
a trinity, springing from a trinity in unity, fo). 
lowed by a second, partaking of the nature of 
the first, so as to unite with it in complemen 
pairs, as here described, in tones and colours 
trinity in unity being the germ of never-ending 
developments ?” 

“‘The inequality of the equinoctial points jg 
a well-known fact. It will be seen how apparent 
this is in the development of harmonies. From 
the moment that trinities depart from unity the 
balance is unequal, and the repeated endeavonrs 
after closer union cause a perpetual restlessness,” 

A quotation shall now be given in which 
the. subject of musical theory is directly 
approached :— 

‘*On a keyed instrument only twelve are 
major key-notes, but as the double tones ¢ sharp. 
D flat and F sharp-G flat are roots, there are four. 
teen different chords. As an example of the 
major chords in the different keys we may 
examine those in the key of c. A major fifth 
includes five out of the seven of its key; with 
the third or central note it is the threefold 
chord, or fourfold when the octave note is 
added. Including the silent key-notes, a three- 
fold chord embraces eight, or, counting the 
double tones, not including £ sharp, eleven. The 
first and second chords of the seven of the har- 
mony are perfect major chords in the key of c; 
the central note of the third chord, being 
csharp-p flat, is a discord. The first pair of 
fifths in the scale, with its central note, isa 
chord of the key; if we include the octave, the 
last pair of fifths, with its central note, is the 
same chord an octave higher than the lowest 
chord of the seven.” 

These extracts will afford a fair idea of 
the general contents of the book, which, as 
a mixture of rudimentary statements, Tup- 
perian philosophy, and incomprehensible 
theorizing, is surely without a parallel in all 
literature. That Mr. Hughes is in earnest 
we are willing to believe—indeed, he says 
that his work is the outcome of fifty years’ 
thought and study. That he is familiar 
with many scientific and metaphysical trea- 
tises may be inferred from his copious 
extracts, the relevancy of which, however, 
as a rule, it is impossible to perceive. But 
it is certain that if he has arrived at any 
deductions of value he is not possessed of 
the faculty of presenting them in an intel- 
ligible manner. He declares that he is 
anxious for criticism, which, if even hostile, 
will afford him pleasure, and he appears to set 
much store by observations addressed to him 
from time to time by that not very profound 
and certainly eccentric musician the late Dr. 
Gauntlett, who, it may be profanity to urge, 
was possibly laughing in his sleeve. Some 
readers may be of opinion that much learn- 
ing has had the effect which Festus declared 
it to have had on St. Paul. Seriously, we 
must regard this ponderous volume as 4 
monument of wasted energy, valueless from 
any point of view, and calculated to invite 
not hostile criticism, but unsparing ridicule. 











HANDEL HARPSICHORDS. 


Neary all great composers have been clavier 
players, using, according to time and place, and 
sometimes indifferently, the organ and the harp- 
sichord, the clavichord and pianoforte, and iD 
the course of a lifetime possessing several—here 
and there one to become afterwards noteworthy, 
as Emmanuel Bach’s Silbermann clavichord and 
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Beethoven’s Broadwood grand piano. Old Bach 
left three harpsichords in his will, but Handel 
only one—the “large harpsichord” it is now 
my object to identify. But in his long career 
he must have had more, and it is not surprising 
tradition should connect his name with harpsi- 
chords and a spinet and clavichord which still 
exist. I have just bought aspinet of the Stuart 
time which the family tradition of the late owner 
afirms was once Handel’s. It came from Down- 
ham Market, Norfolk. Andrew George Lemon, 
who died at Lynn in 1756, had, so say his 
descendants, come with Handel to England in 
1710. The spinet was afterwards given by 
Handel to Lemon, who was a violin player, and 
had been a paymaster in the King of Prussia’s 
horse. Lemon is an Anglicized form of a name 
which may have been, or perhaps resembled, 
Iehmann. I am not aware that any biographer 
of Handel mentions this early friend, but things 
move slowly in Norfolk, and I can see no reason 
for the invention of a fictitious pedigree for an 
instrument which must have seemed to be of 
little value or use. 

John Hitchcock, who made it in 1676, was 
one of two of that name—John and Thomas 
Hitchcock—who had made spinets in London 
from 1630, and perhaps earlier. They made 
many, and their instruments were models for 
their successors in the next century, including 
Mahoon, immortalized by Hogarth on the harpsi- 
chord in ‘The Rake’s Progress.’ I have seen 
one bearing the inscription of Longman & 
Broderip, but really made by Culliford, of 
Fountain Court, Cheapside, on the Hitchcock 
lines, as late as 1784. This late spinet belongs 
to Mr. J. Kendrick Pyne, of Manchester. I 
have not met with a contemporary reference to 
either of the Hitchcocks, while their rival 
Haward, or Hayward, is mentioned more than 
once by Pepys and in other seventeenth century 


p. 

Oise Twining, of the Dial House, Twickenham, 
owns an unrestored Andrew Ruckers single key- 
board harpsichord, dated 1640, which is stated, in 
the catalogue of the delightful specia! exhibition 
of ancient musical instruments at South Ken- 
sington in 1872, to have ‘‘ once belonged to the 
celebrated composer Handel, and” to have been 
“used by him in composing his oratorios. After- 
wards it came into the possession of the Rev. 
Thomas Twining, of St. Peter’s, Colchester; 
thence it came to W. Richard Twining, Esq., 
F.R.S.; and thence to his daughter, Elizabeth 
Twining.” A tradition passing through such a 
family is entitled to more than common respect. 
The Rev. Thomas Twining was the friend and 
helper of Burney. His ‘Recreations of a 
Country Clergyman of the Eighteenth Century ’ 
have lately been republished. Handel is said to 
have recommended the clavichord for study. The 
story of his own early stolen practice on such an 
instrument is well known. He appears to have 
owned a small one, which, the same catalogue tells 
us, “was used by him for composing on journeys.” 
Itwas in 1872 in the possession of the Rev. 
¢. B. Riddell, Harrietsham Rectory, Maidstone 
Another Andrew Ruckers, a double harpsichord 
which belongs to Major-General Hopkinson, 
tamie from near Bath, and although it is not 
daimed to have been Handel’s property, the 
great composer is said to have often played upon 
i, The painting inside the top or cover is attri- 
buted to Vander Meulen, the battle painter of 
louis Quatorze. Here art is applied to peace, a 
landscape with a castle, perhaps Heidelberg ; an 
ulpage forms an animated group in the fore- 
ground. This instrument bears the date 1614. 
Another and more recent Andrew Ruckers, 
dated 1651, which is now at South Kensington, 
joys greater fame, being reputed the very one 
® which Handel composed most of his great 
works, and to have been left by his will to 

‘friend and amanuensis Smith. The written 
evidence which came with the instrument to 

ests. Broadwood when they bought it was 
ttansferred by them to the Department of Science 


and Art when they presented the instrument to 
the Museum. Itis to be found with a letter of the 
donors in Carl Engel’s catalogue of the musical 
instruments, a work, by the way, which has 
been the model of arrangement, description, and 
elucidation for all subsequent catalogues of the 
kind. Suffice it to say this double harpsichord 
was long known at Winchester as Handel’s. It 
had belonged to J. C. Smith, then to his step- 
daughter, Lady Rivers ; and one of her brothers, 
the Rev. George Coxe, with some reservation 
which seemed proper to an old man, testified 
to the instrument having been Smith’s and a gift 
of Haadel’s when Dr. Chard, the then organist of 
Winchester, acquired it. From Smith the his- 
tory of the instrument may be taken as complete. 
At Winchester, however, we are not on the 
right track. Handel’s large harpsichord did not 
go to Winchester, but to Windsor. It would be 
necessary to find a sufficient reason for its having 
been transferred to Winchester, and to explain 
why a rather small harpsichord should have been 
called a large one, unless it were in comparison 
with a spinet. When Handel died he left J. C. 
Smith the MSS. of his scores, his bust by 
Roubiliac, his “large harpsichord,” and his 
portrait by Denner. How Smith disposed of 
this legacy we are told in ‘ Anecdotes of George 
Frederick Handel and John Christopher Smith, 
compiled without name of author in 1799, but 
known to be from the pen of another of Smith’s 
stepsons, the Rev. William Coxe, Archdeacon 
of Wilts. The volume contains an engraved 
portrait of Handel, after the painting by Denner, 
and one of Smith, after Zoffany. Frederick the 
Great offered 2,000/. for the MSS., but Smith, 
being unwilling so great a treasure should leave 
England, declined the munificent proposal (the 
MSS. are now in Buckingham Palace, safe in the 
care of Mr. Cusins, Master of the Music to the 
Queen). Smith married the widow of Dr. Coxe, 
physician extraordinary to the king. He be- 
came teacher of the harpsichord to the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, who allowed him a pension 
of 2001. a year. The princess dying in 1772, 
her son, George III., graciously continued the 
annual pension, a kindness which evoked the 
heartfelt gratitude of Smith, and he acknow- 
ledged it by presenting to the king, with one 
exception, this rich legacy which Handel had 
bequeathed tohim. He withheld the portrait by 
Denner, leaving it when he died, in 1795, to 
Lady Rivers, from whom it has ultimately 
passed, through the defunct Sacred Harmonic 
Society, to Mr. Henry Littleton. But he gave 
the king the music, the Roubiliac bust, and 
the harpsichord. Now, did he get back the 
harpsichord? For if it could not be found at 
Windsor, we might look for it at Winchester. 
Dr. Rimbault tried Windsor in 1860, but failed 
to unearth it. He says, in his ‘ History of the 
Pianoforte,’ ‘‘ Roubiliac’s bust of Handel is 
still preserved at Windsor Castle, but the harpsi- 
chord cannot be found.” My own inquiries a 
few years since failed to elicit that, after all, 
Handel’s harpsichord might, as well as Handel’s 
bust, be there (the Windsor Shudi harpsichord 
of 1740 I knew had come from Kew). This 
year only, Mr. Julian Marshall, the biographer 
of Handel in Sir George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
informed me of the existence of a Ruckers harp- 
sichord at Windsor Castle, and as he was not able 
himself to connect it with Handel, he most kindly 
resigned the clue to me. I went te see the 
instrument, and learned that Mr. Seabrook, who 
had charge of the works of art in the Castle, 
had discovered it, with some old sedan chairs, in 
an almost forgotten store-room. Being struck 
with the age of it, he had had it placed in one of 
the state apartments and labelled as a piano of 
Shakspeare’s time ; but finding it not respected 
by the visitors, some of the ivory of the keys 
having been detached and purloined, he was 
compelled to have it stored again. The dated 
inscription on this double key-board instrument 
is JOANNES RVCKERS ME FECIT ANTVERPLA, 1612. 





Hans Ruckers’s usual device trade-mark, the 
No. I. in my article ‘‘ Ruckers” in the 
‘Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’ This is 
the great Hans Ruckers, the father of the no 
less famous sons, and, it has always been con- 
ceded, the inventor of the octave string. Mr. 
Julian Marshall could not conceive ‘Handel 
using so old aninstrument ; but Ruckers’s harp- 
sichords in the last century were like Cremona 
violins are now, cherished and preserved for 
their tone and beauty. This instrument is of 
the large size for the period—7 feet 6 inches 
long—the South Kensington one measuring 
but 6 feet 8 inches. It is in an original black 
japanned case, with a gold line round it, just the 
same as the South Kensington one. The inside 
of the cover is red, without mottoes—the De 
Hooch red, which the Flemish and Dutch knew 
so well how to apply. But are the keys scooped 
out, as Archdeacon Coxe has told us, by the 
composer’s untiring fingers? Alas,no! Like the 
South Kensington one, it has two modern sets, 
and, it may be, is a note or two wider than it 
was originally, for it has undergone the renova- 
tion which in the last century was usual with 
such instruments. M. Victor Schoelcher could 
not believe that the restorer’s hand would be so 
impious as to remove the traces of the master’s 
touch. I have had too much experience of the 
restorer’s energy to be so incredulous. But the 
original painted sound-board remains, and with 
new strings and jacks and some necessary re- 
pairs I believe this instrument could be made 
playable again, were it placed in skilled hands. 
lf this harpsichord is the ‘‘ large harpsichord ” 
of Handel’s will, subsequently presented with 
the bust to the king, the fact of the bust re- 
maining at Windsor Castle is in some measure 
confirmatory of the identity of the harpsichord. 
As to the Winchester harpsichord, now at South 
Kensington, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it was Smith’s, and we may be inclined to 
accept the recollection of the Rev. George Coxe 
that it had been, in the first instance, pre- 
sented to Smith by Handel, the qualification 
of ‘‘large” in the bequest being to distinguish 
this instrument from the smaller one which had 
been given before. A. J. Hipxiss. 





Busical Gossiy. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society has issued its 
prospectus for the forthcoming season. En- 
couraged by the success of last year, the Coun- 
cil have made arrangements for a series of six 
concerts, to take place at St. James’s Hall on 
the following dates: November 16th, Sir G. A. 
Maefarren’s ‘King David’ (first performance 
in London); December 19th, the ‘ Messiah’; 
February 1st, Schubert’s Mass in & flat, a sym- 
phony, and Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night’ ; 
February 22nd, Bach’s ‘Christmas Oratorio’ ; 
March 14th, ‘Elijah’; and April 4th, ‘ The 
Redemption.’ The season will conclude with 
a conversazione on May 9th, admission to which 
will be free to subscribers. The services of Mr. 
Charles Halle have been retained as conductor, 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings will resume his posi- 
tion as chorus-master. On the whole, this 
scheme is worthy of high commendation, though 
amendments might be suggested in one or 
two matters of detail. Schubert’s Mass in £ 
flat was performed last season, and its success 
might have induced the Council to introduce 
one of the composer’s earlier masses, say No. 1, 
in F, or the Mass in a flat, both tine works. 
Whether Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night’ can 
fitly be considered as sacred music is a point 
on which there may be difference of opinion. 
It may be noted that the performance of Mac- 
farren’s ‘ King David’ will be conducted by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and that the artists will be as 
nearly as possible the same as at Leeds. 


Tur Proceedings of the Musical Association 
for the past season—the ninth of its existence— 





The *‘knot” or rose in the sound-board is old 


have just been issued to the members. The 
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volume contains papers and verbatim reports 
of the discussions on the following subjects: 
‘On the Fallacy of the Repetition of Parts in 
the Classical Form,’ by Ferdinand Praeger ; 
‘Practical Suggestions on Vocal Culture,’ by 
G. N. Carozzi; ‘Musical Aésthetics,’ by Eustace 
J. Breakspeare; ‘The Vocalion,’ by Baillie 
Hamilton ; ‘Some Practical Bearings of the 
Study of Acoustics upon Music as an Art,’ by 
James Turpin ; ‘Musical Coincidences and Re- 
miniscences,’ by G. A. Osborne; ‘ Woman in 
Relation to Musical Art,’ by Stephen 8. Stratton ; 
and ‘On the Velocity of Sound in Air,’ by D. J. 
Blaikley. It will be seen that the contents of 
the volume are of a very varied character ; and 
it may be added that there is much which will 
be found interesting even to non-musical readers, 

Herr Pottrnt, the director of the Hamburg 
Theatre, has been fortunate enough to discover 
a new tenor of the first rank, Herr Gustav 
Memmler, who has just made a brilliant début 
in the very trying part of Tristan. He is said 
to be even superior to Herr Winkelmann, his 
predecessor in that character at Hamburg. 

JOHANNES Braums has left Vienna, where he 
has lived for many years, and has taken up 
his residence at Wiesbaden. 

Sicnorina TeREsINA TvA, the young violinist 
who visited London last season, is engaged to 
play at the second Gewandhaus Concert at 

eipzig. 

Herr Anceto Neumann has commenced his 
management of the Opera at Bremen by a per- 
formance of Gluck’s ‘ Armida,’ in which the title 
part was sustained by Frau Antonie Schreiber. 








DRAMA 
—e— 
THE WEEK. 
8*. JAME:’s THEATRE —Revival of ‘Impulse,’ a Play in 
Five Acts, Founded by B. C. Stephenson on ‘ La Maison 
du Mari.’ 


Tue St. James’s Theatre has reopened 
with ‘Impulse.’ That the present perform- 
ance is inferior to that witnessed when the 
play was first produced is less directly ascrib- 
able to the changes that have been made in 
the cast than to the extravagance in which 
certain leading actors, who have been in the 
play since the beginning, now indulge. Mr. 
Maclean assigns the character of Sir Henry 
Auckland, formerly taken by Mr. Beaumont, 
a species of individuality; Mr. Herbert 
Waring is fairly lifelike and satisfactory 
as Col. Macdonald, a rd/e in which he was 
preceded by Mr. Wenman; and Mr. George 
Alexander in the main is an acceptable sub- 
stitute for Mr. Dacre as Victor de Riel. In 
the remaining characters, or at least in the 
more important of them, a lamentable fall- 
ing off is observable. Mrs. Kendal’s per- 
formance of Mrs. Beresford remains match- 
less, and can scarcely be improved. Yield- 
ing, perhaps necessarily, to the evil influences 
around her, Miss Linda Dietz as the heroine 
is uneasy and over-acts; Mrs. Gaston 
Murray accentuates terribly the character 
of Miss Kilmore ; and Mr. Kendal as Capt. 
Crichton walks boldly out of comedy into 
farce. Remembering how excellent at the 
outset these actors were, it is difficult to 
speak too strongly in condemnation of the 
change that has been made. The extent of 
this will, perhaps, be understood if we say 
that the performance at the St. James’s, 
which was once a gain to art, is now a 
detriment to it, and that a positive advantage 
to art would attend the closing of the theatre. 
How well Mr. Kendal can play he has 
shown in the character he resumes. Ap- 
pearing for many consecutive nights before 





an English fashionable audience, so far as 
regards art the most contemptibly ignorant 
public that civilization can produce, he has 
learnt to look for the laugh that extra- 
vagances and buffoonery provoke, and that 
is generally denied to artistic moderation. 
Gradually going from bad to worse, hereturns 
from the provinces with a style so deplor- 
able, its like has seldom been seen. What 
the pecuniary result of arresting the per- 
formance may be is hard to tell. From any 
standpoint except the financial the best 
counsel to the St. James’s management is to 
withdraw the piece with the shortest possible 
delay and produce a novelty, or, if that is 
impossible, revive a work belonging to the 
old repertory. From the censure we are 
compelled to pass Mr. R. Cathcart, Mr. 
Brandon, and Mr. de Verney are exempt. 
In their small rdles these actors are ex- 
cellent. The entire performance has, in- 
deed, the old merit in this respect, that the 
minor characters are admirably played. It 
is in the highest quarters that the worst 
crimes are committed. Mrs. Kendal is a 
woman of genius. Her talent is, however, 
inadequate to carry the entire piece, and the 
pleasure of seeing her does not compensate 
for the pain caused by some of her com- 
panions. 








Bramatic Gossiy. 


Mr. H. A. Jones’s comedietta ‘A Clerical 
Error,’ produced at the Court Theatre, is to be 
revived at the Princess’s, with Mr. Walter 
Speakman in the réle of the old clergyman. 


Tue Olympic Theatre will shortly reopen for 
the performance of comedy under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Chippendale. 

‘THE Dovste Rosg’ of Mr. Boulding, recently 
revived at the Imperial Theatre, has been trans 
ferred to Sadler’s Wells, at which house it has 
been given during the week. 

‘Fate’s Decree,’ a version by Mr. H. W. 
Williamson of ‘ Paul Clifford,’ has been produced 
at Astley’s Theatre. Itis in a prologue and five 
acts. 

Miss Minnie Parmer, an American actress, 
has appeared before the Islington public in ‘ My 
Sweetheart, a ‘‘ comedy ” by Mr. H. Cecil Beryl, 
which has been transferred from the United 
States to the Grand Theatre. She is to challenge 
the verdict of a West-End public this afternoon 
at the Gaiety. 

‘Lz Ber ArmanpD,’ a three-act comedy of M. 
Victor Jannet, produced at the Odéon, is the 
work of a young and hitherto untried dramatist. 
As such it reveals distinct capacity. With it 
was given ‘ L’Exil d'Ovide,’ a one-act comedy of 
M. H. Bonhomme, with M. Lambert in the réle 
of Ovide. 

‘ PRETE-MOI TA FEMME,’ a two-act comedy of 
M. Maurice Desvallitres, a young author pre- 
viously untried, produced at the Palais Royal, 
has obtained a distinct success. ‘ L’Affaire dela 
Rue de Lourcine’ of M. Labiche has also been 
given, with MM. Daubray and Hyacinthe in the 
principal réles, 

L’AmpBiau Com1quE has reopened with ‘ Les 
Méres Ennemies’ of M. Catulle Mendés. Of the 
original interpreters Mdlle. Agar alone remains. 


Our assumption that Geoffroy, whose death 
was last week chronicled, was older than is stated 
by the biographers, proves to be well founded. 
The date of his birth was 1813, not ‘‘ vers 1820,” 
as it is given in Vapereau. He was accordingly 
seventy years of age. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—E, M. 8.—M. T. M.—L. G.—F. 8. E. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
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A NEW WORK 
BY 
MR, CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 
‘A Sailor's Sweetheart,’ ‘John Holdsworth, 
Chief Mate, &c., 
BEYO. 
Gate 
ENTITLED This W 
dependenc 
The S. 
7 Crow 
A SEA QUEEN, }_= 
J 
: ‘ WISD( 
Will be Published on Wednesday next, byF. 
In Three Volumes, 31s, 6d. NIGH? 
JULES VERNE’S NEW STORY. A SHO 
MP. 
The GREEN RAY. By Jules Verne, [_ «=. 
Translated from the French by MARY DE HAUTE- CROW: 
VILLE. Lllustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth 5s.; and with pie 
gilt edges, 6s. (Now ready, tratio 
The STORY of SIEGFRIED. By JIN the 
JAMES BALDWIN. Finely illustrated with Wood Home 
Engravings trom Drawings by Howard Pyle. Crown 
dvo. cloth extra, 6s. (Now ready, 
ROUNL 
The CRUSOES of GUIANA; or, the |—“~ 
White Tiger. By LOUIS BOUSSENARD. Iilustrated, [The AR 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Nearly ready, Frontit 
Now ready, square 16mo, 2s. 6d. The Mé 
A CAMBRIDGE STAIRCASE;| # 
being Sketches of Undergraduate Life. By the Author | cs 
of ‘A Day of Lite at Eton,’ ‘About Some 
Fellows,’ ‘ Cambridge Trifles,’ &c. The LC 
8v0. clo 
PERSEUS the GORGON SLAYER. 
With many very beautifully Coloured Plates from fThe ST. 
Drawings by T. R. Spence. The Tale told in English hendece 
by W. J. GORDON. 4to. handsomely coloured boards, }-——— 
5s. [Now ready. BIRTHI 
GORDO 
UP STREAM: a Journey from the 







Present to the Past. Pictures in Colours and Words. 
By R. ANDRE. 4to. illustrated, coloured boards, 5s. 
[Now ready. 





The BOATS of the WORLD. De- 


picted and Described by ONE of the CRAFT. With 
Coloured Illustrations, 4to. coloured boards, 3s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 





BY JULES VERNE. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED ONE-SHILLING EDITIONS. 
THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 
The TRIBULATIONS of a CHINAMAN. 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF THE SERIES OF “ ILLUS- 
TRATED BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT ARTISTS,” NOW 
READY, IS 


WATTEAU. By J. W. Mollett, B.A. 


Illustrated with Engravings of Fétes Galantes, Por- 
traits, Studies from the Life, Pastoral Subjects, and 
Designs for Ornament. Crown 8vo. ornamented cloth, 
28, 6d, 


in all Cor 
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NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter Besant. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. 
MAID of ATHENS. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. With 12 Illustrations by F. Barnard. 
The LAND LEAGUERS. By Anthony Trollope. 
FORTUNE'S FOOL. By Julian Hawthorne. 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert Buchanan. 

The FOREIGNERS. By E.C. Price. 

FANCY-FREE. By Charles Gibbon. 

IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The WAY of the WORLD. By D. Christie Murray. 





{ Ready. 


LL, 
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bworth, 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GATES AJAR.’ 


BEYOND the GATES. By Elizabeth Phelps, Author of ‘The 
hm ge Pens ‘is conan emeiaaiate with the Author, and is copyright in England and its 

dependencies. 

The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS, 1841-1870. With anew 


Bibliography, Revised and Enlarged. Edited and Prefaced by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 








SELECTIONS FROM OUIDA. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS. Selected from the Works of Ouida 























next, by F. SYDNEY MORRIS. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
MR. DUTTON COOK’S LAST BOOK. 
NIGHTS at the PLAY: a View of the English Stage. By Dutton 
COOK. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
MR. McCARTHY'S NEW BOOK. 
ASHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 
MP. (Abridged from the larger ‘ History of Our Own Times.’) Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 
‘ Verne, extra, 6s. 
pe Havté- 1CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History of Regalia in all Times 
aan i and Countries. By WILLIAM JONBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘Finger-Ring Lore.’ With nearly 100 Illus- 
y trations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s 6d (Ready. 
MISS GOKDON CUMMING'S NEW BOOK. 
D. By jIN the HEBRIDES. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, Author of ‘At 
with Wood Home in Fiji.’ With Autotype Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth — 2 pg 
yle. Crow ‘eady. 
| ved i MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
— }ROUND the GALLEY-FIRE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 
: or the ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
’ iiiustratea, JThe ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations Crown 8vo. cloth gilt and silver, 6s. 





arly ready, 


THE “ FRASER” PORTRAITS. 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUSTRIOUS LITE- 


RARY CHARACTERS; with Memoirs—Biographical. Critical, Bibliographical. and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the Former Half of the Present Century. By WILLIAM BATES, B.A. 
With 85 Portraits printed on an India Tint. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. { Ready. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BIGLOW PAPERS.’ 


The LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. With Illustrations. 


8vo. cloth extra. 4s. 6d. 


CASE; 


y the Auther 
About Some 





Small 





A NEW BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


LAYER. 





Plates from [The STARRY HEAVENS: a Poetical Birthday Book. Square 8vo. 
‘a handsomely bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Now re«ly. JBIRTHDAY FLOWERS: their Language and Legends. By W. J. 





GORDON. Illustrated in Colours by Viola Boughton In Illuminated cover, crown 4to. 6s. 


















rom the A VERY BEAUTIFUL CHILD'S BOOK. 

and Words. fPLAY-TIME : Sayings and Doings of Babyland. By Edward Stanford. 
yoards, > Large 4to. handsomely printed in Colours in the highest style of art, 5s. 

‘Now ready. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE?’ 


UMOUR, WIT, and SATIRE of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
hy JOHN ASHTON. With nearly 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The small number of Large-Paper Copies which were prepared have all been ordered by the trade in 
= ofsubscription. Early application should be made to their Booksellers by those desirous of securing 





D. De- 
AFT. With 
is, 38. 6d. 

[ Now ready. 





CRUIKSHANK'’S ‘ROBINSON CRUSOE.’ 


OBINSON CRUSOE. A beautiful Reproduction of Major’s Edition, 














q N E. with 37 Woodcuts and 2 Steel Plates by George Cruikshank, choicely printed. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 

at primrose edges. 7s 6d. ONE HUNDRED Large-paper Copies (all numbered), printed on hand-made 
TIONS. paper, with India proofs of the Illustrations, have been prepared, price 36s. 

CRUIKSHANK'S LIFB. 
N he LIFE of GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. By Blanchard Jerrold. 

AMA . With 84 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition, Enlarged, with additional Plates, Bibli hy. and 

mes ndex. Crown 8vo cloth extra. 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 

PHIL ROBINSON'S NEW BOOK. 

OF “ ILLUS 


te POETS’ BEASTS. By Phil Robinson, Author of ‘The Poets’ 
rds,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN BURTON’S NEW BOOK. 
¢ BOOK of the SWORD; being a History of the Sword and its Use 
a etn, tom = Earliest Times. By RICHARD F. BURTON. With numerous Illustrations. 
‘the DEVELOPMENT and DISTRIBUTION of PRIMITIVE 


LOCKS and KEYS. By Lieut.-Gen. PITT-RIVERS., F.R.8. With numerous Illustrations. Large 4to. 
half-Koxburghe, 16s, 


risTs,” NOW 


ett, B.A. 


Jalantes, Por- 
Subjects, am 
mented cloth, 











CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR THE SEASON 


1888-4. 


ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS and SURGICAL HINTS, 


for INFANCY, ADULT LIFE, MIDDLE AGE, and OLD AGE. By N. E. DAVIES, L.R.CP., &. 
Crown 8vo. Is.; cloth, ls. 6d 


The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 











DR. BREWER'S NEW WORK. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 


By E.C. BREWER, LL.D. (Uniform with ‘The Reader's Handbook.’) With Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GOD AND THE MAN.’ 


A POET’S SKETCH-BOOK: Selections fiom the Prose Writings of 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S POEMS, 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Revised and Arranged by the AUTHOR. With a Steel Plate Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICCADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
HEART and SCIENC&. By Wilkie Collins. The HANDS of JUSTICE. By F. W. Robinson. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Dutton Cook WOMEN are STRANGE. By F. W. Robinson. 
(Ready. | pORT SALVATION. By Alphonse Daudet. 
HEARTS. By David Christie Murray. MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. By Anthony 
The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. Sterndale. (Ready. Trollope. 
The CAPTAINS’ ROOM. By Walter Besant. Witha | REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter. 
Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. (Ready. | SELF-CONDEMNED. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon. Witha | CIRCE’S LOVERS. Ry J Leith Derwent. 


Frontispiece by P. MacNab. | LIKE SHIPS UPON the SEA. By Frances Eleanor 
Trellope. 


OF HIGH DEGREE. By Charles Gibbon. 
DUST. By Julian Hawthorne. | MABEL'S PROGRESS. Ry Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. ANNE FURNESS. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 


WANDA. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 5s. 


HOW to USE our EYES and HOW to PRESERVE THEM. By 


JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.8., &c. With 37 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Is. ; cloth, 1s. 6d, 


The PIED PIPER of HAMELIN. By Robert Browning. With 


Illustrations by George Carline. Large 4to. in illuminated cover, Is. 


INTERLUDES and UNDERTONES: Poems. 


LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


SONGS for SAILORS. By William C. Bennett, LL.D. (New Volume 


of the Golden Library.) Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s 


DUMAS’S ART ANNUAL, 1883-4. (Second Year.) Uniform with 


the Illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon. Edited | F. G. DUMAS. Containing 300 Original Drawings 
after the principal Pictures, &c., in the Exhibitions of the World. Demy 8vo. 5s 


The ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1883-4. By 


HERBERT FRY. Showing, in Alphabetical Order, their Name, Date of Foundation, Address, Objects» 
Annual Income, Chief Officiais, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d 


Works by Edward Walford, M.A., 


Dedicated by express permission to H R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


The COUNTY FAMILIES; or, Royal Manual of the Titled and 


Untitled Aristocracy of the Three Kingdoms. It contains a complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
and Dictionary of the Landed Commoners of England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland and gives a Brief 
Notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appo'ntments of each Person (in all about 
11 000). his Heir Apparent and Presumptive, a Record of the Offices which he has held, together with 
his Town Address and Country Residences. Pp. 1,200, imperial Svo. cloth gilt, 2. 10s. Published 
Annually. The 1584 Edition is in preparation. 


The SHILLING PEERAGE, Containing an Alphabetical List of the 


House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls. 
Published Annually. 1883 Edition now ready. 


The SHILLING BARONETAGE. Containing an Alphabetical 


List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, 
&c. 32mo.cloch, is. Pubiished Anoually. 1883 Edition now ready. 


The SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. Containing an Alphabetical List of 


the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. Published Annually. 1883 Edition now ready. 


The SHILLING HOUSE of COMMONS. 


the Members of the British Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, &c. 
Published Annually. 1883 Edition now ready. 


The COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, and 


HOUSE of COMMONS. In 1 vol. royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. Published Annually. 1883 
Edition now ready. 











[ Ready. 

















By Charies Mackay, 














Containing a List of all 


32mo. cloth, Is. 





BELGRAVIA ANNUAL: Christmas, 1883. With Stories by James 
Ss 5 ae, DUTTON COOK, J. ARBUTHNOT WILSON, and Others. Demy 8vo. with 





The GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL: Christmas, 1883. Containing Two 


Complete Novels by PERCY FITZGERALD and Mrs. ALEXANDER. Demy 8vo illuminated covers, Ls. 





THE OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY READ OF POPULAR SCIENCE JOURNALS. 
Price Fourpence Monthly, or Five Shillings per Year, post free, 


HARDWICKE’S SCIENCE GOSSIP. An Illustrated Medium of 
Interchange for Students and Lovers of Nature. (Founded in 1865) Edited by J. E TAYLOR, PhD. 
F.LS. F.G.8., &c. Devoted to every Branch of Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, 
Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 

A CLASSIFIED INDEX to Vols. I.—XII. (1865-1876), containing a Reference to every Article or Para- 
graph in the Twelve Volumes, has been printed, and may be had from the Publishers, price 6d.; or post free, 9d. 





RIVINGTOS, 
eet. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly 
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“That delightful repository of forgotten lore, 


NOTES AND QUERIES.” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


| 


“That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NOTES AND QUERIES, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Revier, 





+4 When found, make a note of,””.—CAPTAIN CUTTLE, 


a Every SATURDAY, 24 Pages, Price 4d., of all 
Booksellers, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men, Artists, Antiquaries, Genealogists, &c. 


CONTAINING EVERY WEEK AMUSING ARTICLES 
ON SOME OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
Illustrated by Original Communications and 


Inedited Documents, 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of 
4 eminent Men, and unrecorded Facts connected 
with them, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


More especially of English Authors, with 

f Notices of rare and unknown Editions of their 

i Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous 

i} Books, 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK- 
LORE, 


F Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
{i Mythologies, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations, 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


PHILOLOGY, 
Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets, 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 
Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c, 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of EccLESIASTICAL History, ToPo- 
GRAPHY, FINE ARTS, NATURAL HistToRY, MIs- 
CELLANEOUS ANTIQUITIES, NUMISMATICS, 
PHOTOGRAPHY, &c, 


ine 2S all ag Ra NCEE TOTES BASES ey 


aT 


Se ee ee 


Published by JouHn C. FrAncrts, 20, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, 


And may be had, by order, of all Booksellers and 


Se 


: : 
ENESIS. With Talmud mm 
G By PAUL mac atone Go entary, 


With an Introductory Essay by the Key. Canon SPENCE, MA 
8vo. cloth, 10s, 
London : Samuel Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row 


ANDBOOK of the BANKRUPTCY ACT 
With Explanatory Notes. By JOHN RAE LLp 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Bound in cloth and lettered, price 3-47 
E. Marlborough & Co. 51, Old Bailey, Lendon, ‘aoe 


Second Edition, price 5s. 
AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 
ment. By LIONEL S. BEALE, F.K.8. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


ALL ABOUT TO PUBLISH SHOULD READ 
THE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER (Eighth 
Edition). price Sixpence, containing Publishing Arrang>ments, 
Specimens of Type, Sizes of Paper, and much invaluable Information 
for those about to Publish. a 
London: W. H. Beer & Co. (Successors to Provost & Co.), 
40, Tavistock-street, W.C. 


f LIGHT 











Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 171 pp. 1s. 6d, 
HE RULES of the FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Being a Summary. set in grammatical order. of the Rules 
tained in the Author's‘ First French Course.’ * Second French Co om. 
and ‘Exercises for Advanced Pupils.’ By C. A CHARDENA; 
Bachelier-¢s- Lettres de 1'Université de France. AL, 
Wm. Collins, Sons & Co. Limited, London and Glasgow, 


gtFSy “ng i, 
EDFORD and ITS SCHOOLS.— The Educa. 
tional Advantages of Bedford as a Place of Residence,” Published 

by the Author. Price 6d. post free 
Wells & Co. Bedford. 











( ‘ERMAN READING - BOOKS, Adapted for 
Schools and Private Tuition by Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM, Professor 

of German in King’s College, London. 

I, EASY GERMAN READINGS, 


1 NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROEN- | 
GESCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for Conversation, and | 
Complete Vocabulary. Twentieth Edition. 2s. 6d. | 
2. GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE REISE (Sketches | 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy). With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition. 2s. 6d 
3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN, 
With Historical, Grammatical. and Exp!anatory Notes. New and 
thoroughly Revised Edition (1883). 2s. 6d. 





NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READING-BOOK, 
NGLAND and WALES: a Reading-Book jy 
4 Geography for Standard III. With Maps and Illustrations, B 
WILLIAM LAWSON, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘ Class-Book of Geography’ 
160 pages, price ls. 





II, DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 


PART I. Contents:—1. Eigensinn. 2. Dichter und 
Page. 3, Der Hausspion. With Notes and Vocabulary, Eighth 
6d. | 


he Lessons are interesting and adapted to the capaciti 
children in this Standard. eae x. 
*,” A Specimen Copy sent to Head Teachers, post free, on Teceipt of 
6d. in stamps, by Oliver & Boyd, Etinburgh. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & (po, 





Edition, 2s. 6d. NBD, 
N dy, in royal 4to. with 15 Plates (9 Hand-coloured), } 
PART IL Contents:—1. Der Prozess, 2 Ein | PyART Il. of a MONOGRAPH of the INSHC 


ee ABE TERR X | TIVORA, SYSTEMATIC and ANATOMICAL. By G. B. DORON 
: te A .A. F.R 8., Author of a *‘ Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera,’ ‘(gy 
(Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol., 4s. 6d.) logue of the Chiroptera in the Collection of the British Messen ths” 
) a ee ~ This Part contains full descriptions of all the known Species of 
PART III. Contents :—Der geheime Agent. In Five | Families Potomogalide, Chrysochloride, ani Talpide, with Nose 
Acts. By HACKLANDER. With Notes. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. } their Habits and Geographical Distribu'ion, and with a detailed accoun; 


C | oftheir Osteology, Myology. Odontolozy, and Visceral Anatomy. Illy. 
III, SCHILLERS NEFFE ALS ONKEL, trated by more than 200 Original Drawings. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Tenth Edition. 1s. 6d. London : John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

IV. HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- BILDER. 

Abridged from his ‘Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden des neuen 
Continents’ (‘ Personal Narrative of Travel,’ &c.) and ‘ Ansichten der 
Natur.’ With Notes, Scientific Glossary, &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

London: F. Norgate, 7, King-street, Covent-garden. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


theurer Spass. 3. List und Phiegma. 
bulary. Third Edition. 2s. 6d 


PEENX Fire OFFICE, LoMBARD-srpeen 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON —Established 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all part of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 


[BY MISS BRADDON. 











PHANTOM FORTUNE.) 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION. At all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


PHANTOM 
FORTUNE, 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
3y the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 
London: J, & R. MAXWELL. 


PHANTOM FORTUNE.) THE NEW NOVEL. (BY MISS BRADDON, 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE that the Firs 
Edition of THEODORE T. MUNGER’S remarkable book, The FREEDOM of FAIT 
has been exhausted, and the SECOND EDITION is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gil 
price 38. 6d. 





THE AUTHORIZED EDITION, 


Printed in large type from the Original Plates, and published by special arrangement with the American Publishers, 


The FREEDOM of FAITH: a Volume of Sermons 
By THEODORE T. MUNGE®. 


The Christian World :—‘‘ So noble a contribution to the religious literature of the t me as is contained in the new wa 
by Rev. T. T. Munger, entitled ‘The Freedom of Faith,’ will, we feel sure, be hailed « th delight by a large number 
ministers and others in this country...... Besides the opening essay, the sermons, twent - wo in number, are all of presell 
day interest......The work as a whole has been rarely surpassed for the interest it will atvrd to devout readers of inqui 


minds.” } 
The Watchman :—“ We must say, respecting this book, that it is rich in thought, eloquent in language, and powerful 


appeal. It is not often we meet with such sermons, and there are passages in ‘his volume which we should like to quo 


at length.” 
London: WARD, Lock & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s, 6d, IS NOW READY. 





Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 



















Newsvendors, 


ig ea ee 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 








All the Best New Works are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are provided of all the 
Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


Or TWO GUINEAS for a FREE WEEKLY EXCHANGE in any Part of London. 


Prospectusses postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 30 to 34, New Oxford-street ; 
281, REGENT-STREET ; and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MR. MOLLOY’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 8vo. 21s., completing the Work, 


Vols. III. and IV. of 
COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; 
Or, LONDON UNDER THE LAST GEORGES, 1760—1830. 


By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 
Hurst & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 











The TIMES, in reviewing Hawley Smart's New Novel, ‘ At Fault,’ says:—‘‘ The plot is so ingenious, and the interest so well 
sustained, that our readers nuty be grateful for having their attention directed to it.” 
CHEAP EDITION, now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 


HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL, 


F A U IL T. 
“ We have found ‘ At Fault’ a most entertaining and exciting story.’’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo. Picture boards, price 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Also, by the same Author, and uniform with the above, 


BROKEN BONDS. | COURTSHIP RACE for a WIFE. BELLES and RINGERS. 
TWO KISSES. | BOUND to WIN. PLAY or PAY. SOUIAL SINNERS. 
FALSE CAKDS, } CECILE. SUNSHINE and SNOW. The GREAT TONTINE, 


London: Warp, Lock & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 


ANEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FROM JEST TO EARNEST,’ 
‘OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR,’ &c. 


In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


SOMBRE RIVALS. 


By the Rev. E, P. ROE, 





HIS 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co, Bedford-street, Strand. 





NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


HARD LINES. 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of ‘ Breezie Langton,’ ‘ At Fault,’ &c, 3 vols, [ This day. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 


By Mrs, LEITH ADAMS, Author of ‘ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,’ &c, 3 vols, 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta-street, W.C. 


BP P.8.8 CO C O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Miik. Sold in Packets (and for Export, in Tins, lb, and 1lb.), labelled, 


[Nezt week, 





ACCIDENTS.—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER INSURED AGAINST BY THR 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCB 
COMPANY. 

The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000/. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 250,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,840,0001. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
8. Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross; or at the Head Office, 64, 
Cernhill, Londen, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OH N Oo G@ODiE N,; 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 











The attention of the Public is respectfully directed te the 4 advan- 
tage of purchasing frem the bond fide facturer at really wholesal 
prices for ready money, thereby sup 50-Op ive Stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the Basement, where some of 
the most skilled Goldsmiths can be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal 
in 1878 was aw for ‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in exquisite 
taste "’; also, the Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand 
Dipl6me d'Honneur, and Gold Meda! of |'Académie Nationale, Paris. 


*," Established a.p. 1798. 
No Agents are authorized to call on Customers. 





[FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
Tilustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 23, 
Morwell-street, W.' Established 1862. 


\ 











TILLIAM 8& BURTON, 


83, Oxford-street, W., &c. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make and finish. 

Iron Bedsteads for Servants .......... from 10s. 6d.to 23s. 6d, 

Iron and Brass ditto, French . pa 4s. 6d. ,, 270s. 

Ditto ditto, fitted for Curtains » 268. » BlSs. 


BEDDING of Best Quality only and Guaranteed, 


Manufactured on the Premises. 










For BEDSTEADS.— Wide 3 ft. 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 
Wheat Straw Palliasses ........++.005 8s. Od, 12s. Od. 13s. 4a. 
Lath Spring ditto ......... 10s. 9d. 13s. 6d. lds. @d, 
Coloured Wool Mattresses . 13s. 9d, 20s. Od. 22s. Od. 
Brown Wool Mattresses ... 2s. Od. 328. 6d. 36s. Od. 
Good Hair Mattresses ....... 33s. 6d. 49s. Od. 55s. Od. 
Horsehair Mattresses, medium 44s, Od. 64s. Od. T2s. Od, 
Ditto ditto, superior ........+. 65s. Od. 98s. Od. Ills. Od. 
Good Spring Mattresses ..... + 42s. Od. 57s. Od. 63s. Od. 
Superior ditto, hair stuffed . 67s. Od. Od. 98s. 6d. 


oes . Od. 90s. Od. 
French Upper Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, Sheets, 


JPURNITURE for BEDROOMS, DRAWING and 
DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, &c. 

Houses completely Furnished and Deco . ESTI BE. 
Depot for the solid MACHINE-MADE WALNUT or MAHOGANY 
FURNITURE. A large Stock of Cheap, Useful, and Sound Furniture 
of the above makes on view at prices usually charged for painted deal. 

RANGE, GAS, and HOT-WATER WORK. ESTIMATES FREE. 

The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Ironmongery, &c., in 
the Kingdom, arranged in Thirty large Show-rooms. 

Special Terms with reference to Credit. 





WituaM 8. BURTON, General Furnishing 
Ironmonger, 88 (late 39), Oxford-street, W., &c. 
Catal , containing 850 Ill post free. 


Hex yaAdDI 








JANOS 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
Londen Medical Record, 
“ Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 





Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s, 6d, and @s, 
per bottle, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD. 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


nts. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 





OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a a fragrance to the breath; it con- 
tains no mineral acid or gritty substances, and is especially 
adapted for the teeth of young children, being very pleasant to use. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO is the best Tooth Powder. 
All dentists will allow that neither washes nor tes can possibly 
be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and keeping them sound 
and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder: such Row- 

’ Odonto has always proved itself. 
Avoid spurious imitations, and buy only ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 





JAMES EPPS & CO, HomaoPpaTHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
Depot in Paris: A. Delafosse, 64, Faubourg St. Honoré, 


Sold everywhere. 






